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ge From the United Secession Magazine. 
ON PUBLIC PRAYER. 
THE EDITOR OF TIE SECESSION MAGAZINE. 


Sra—Of all the ordinances of Divine appoint- 
ment, none is of more importance than that of Pub. 
lic Prayer. One of the most endearing titles of 
Jehovah is, “ the Hearer of Prayer,” and the place 
Where his people meet to worship him, is emphati- 
cally styled “the house of prayer.” ; 

et while the importance of the ordinance will 

be readily admitted, much misapprehension pre- 
yails regarding the proper manner of attending to 
it. Many seem to soneery, that its performance 
may be left wholly to the minister; and 
he is rightly employed, it matters little how the 
people are occupied in the mean time. But surely 
a little consideration might show the fallacy of 
such an idea. 

“It ought to be remembered, that the very nature 
of social worship implies that all present should 
take a part in it. In the act of assemblin ether 
for this purpose, therefore, Christians virtually pro- 
fess to unite in the devotional services. Public 
prayer is a means of grace which they are re- 
uired to employ for their own improvement, and 
bor obtaining blessings for themselves and others. 

When we speak of the prayers of a church, we 
must mean the united prayers of the individual 
members of it, when met in their church capacity. 

It is not more correct to say, that the prayers pre- 
sented from the pulpit by the minister alone are 
the prayers of the church, than it would be to say 
that a church celebrated the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, if none but the minister partook of 
the elements. He is the mouth of the people, as 

_it were, to the Lord, but it is their duty to appro- 
iate his language to themselves, and use it as if 
it were their own. ; j aaNet 

It ig true, it would be highly ——— indeed, 
quite jmpracticable, for a number people all at 
once to give audible utterance to their prayers. 
But although they may not outwardly express 
them, they ought to adopt the sentiments, and tn- 
wardly to exercise adoration, thankegiving, confes- 
sion, and desire;—while they may not pray with 
the voice, it is their duty to do it with the heart. 
It is not the act of the bodily members, but the pro- 
per feeling of the mind, that constitutes the chief 

“part of acceptable worship. 

Now, if it is the duty of all, to engage in this 
manner in the performance of public prayer, what 
must we think of the practice of many professed 
Christians? 

[{ do not see how we can avoid the conclusion 
that some congregations, as such, do not pray at 
all. Let any one who doubts this, cast his eye over 
one of our wotshipping assemblies during this ser- 
vice, and jadge for himself. A few here and there 

may see whose attitude and manner betoken 
that their hearts are in the work ;— others are 
looking attentively at the minister, as if gathering 
instruction from his words;—while many more ex- 
hibit the most listless indifference, or have their at- 
tention attracted by every trifle that meets their 
observation. 

We wonder and lament, that, amid all our ex- 
ertions, religion appears so Janguid among our- 
selves, and makes so little progress throughout the 
earth; but may not the language of the apostle 
furnish us with a solution? “ We have not, be- 
cause we ask not?’ We tilk with conplacency 
of the great pecuniary efforts that are made for 
the extension of the gospel, while we are apt to 
overlook that which is more efficacious than the 
wealth of kingdoms. When I speak of the effi- 
cacy of human agency, I have not forgotten that 
the conversion of sinners, and their subsequent 
sanctification, are the work of Divine power; but 
I also remember, that in the kingdom of race, as 
in that of providence, God usually forwards his de- 
signs by the instrumentality of means, the right 
employment of which he has entrusted to us. 

Accordingly, in oe et the success of prayer 
in obtaining desired blessings, is frequently men- 
tioned. In apostolic times, when the Gospel made 
such rapid p we find, among the means 
employed by the early believers, that this ordi- 
nance occupies a prominent place. The disciples 
seeatioual with one in supplication and 

yer.” {t may be noticed, too, that many of the 

junctions to this duty, in the New Testament, 

are addressed to churches, and seem particularly 
to refer to it in their associated capacity. If, there- 
fore, we would aim at great success, we must, 
along with all our efforts, individually and collec- 
tively, “continue instant in prayer.” Truly, “the 
children of this world are wiser than the children 
of light." The mechanician, guided by certain 
known principles, lays down his plan, prepares his 
materials, and by persevering exertion confidently 
reckons on the attainment of his wishes;—and the 
result realizes his expectations. The husbandman 
prepares the soil, throws in the seed, and antici- 

tes in due time the reward of his labour ;—and 
c is not disappointed. But Christians, although 
fully assured that the means confided to them are 
adequate for uring the most important and 
valuable of all benefits, proceed with doubting hesi- 
tation; they sow sparingly and reap also sparingly. 

“ Asx, and ye SHALL RECEIVE; SEEK, and ye 
SHALL FIND; KNOCK, and it SHALL BE OPENED unto 
you.” If the effectual fervent prayer of one righte- 
ous man availe much, might we not hope for an in- 
calculable amount of good from the united fervent 

rayers of many such men? When we see pro- 
Fesced believers standing forth in their proper posi- 
tion as a separate people—followers of their Divine 
Leader; when in all our worshipping assemblies 
they join together as members of the same body in 
ardent persevering supplications, pressing onward, 
as it were, with holy resolution towards victory, 
yet trusting not in their own strength, but in the 
grace of the Omnipotent ;—then may we with joy- 
ful confidence look up, for the days of millenial 


will be drawing nigh. 
Oping that these cursory remarks may be, in 
some degree, useful in exciting attention to a sub- 


ject of great importance—I am, your most obedient 
servant, J. R. 


PLEASURES OF SIN. 


Sin has its pleasures; and to a corrupt mind 
they are very attractive; but they are neither solid 
nor lasting. “ For as the crackling of thorns under 
a ‘pot, so is the laughter of the fool.” Eccl. vii. 6. 
Thorns burning make a great blaze and a loud 
noise; but they make little heat, and are soon con- 
sumed. So the pleasures of the ungodly make a 
great show—are very noisy; but they are hollow, 
and soon pass away. Pious David envied the pros- 
perity of the wicked, until he saw their end. It 
was a dreadful end, and it came upon them speed- 
ily. “Surely thou didst set them in slippery 

ces : thou castedst them down into destruction. 
ow are they brought into desolation as in a mo. 
ment!” Sin may impart some t pleasure ; 
bat “at the last it biteth like a serpent, and sting- 


rovided fa 


From the (London) Christian Guardian. 
THE MISANTHROPE. 

‘Papa, who is a misanthrope,” said Mr. F.’s 
youngest daughter, who had evideytly watched for 
a pause in the convetsation. wee 

* My dear, I am happy to say I do not know such 
a miserable character now, some years ago [ was 
often in the company of one, but fe is ‘ 

‘Papa, how can any one be a misanthrope? the 
dictionary says he is one who has an aversion to 
mankind; can any person really dislike every body 


and | in the world 


‘ It is difficult to believe, Ellen, that such a state 
of mind can exist, but we do occasionally meet 
with men who strangely perverting the truth, fancy 


fur | themselves living alone, as it were, in the world— 


is delusion prompts them to repress every rising 
feeling of with em in 
their own bosoms; and thus, having perversely de- 
termined to believe what is directly contrary to the 
word of God, and the dictates of that nature which 
he has given to human beings, they find their pun- 
ishment in their sin, by ul'imately becoming what 
they originally only imagined themselves—crea- 
tures without friends; passing a miserable exist- 
ence, destitute of those sweet enjoyments of social 
life, which our benevolent Master prepared for 
the refreshment and solace of his children, as they 
tread this land of trial; of course such a person 
must be unhappy, loving nobody and beloved by 
none. Could you suppose yourself comfortable, 
if thought one for you 

*Oh no, Papa, I could not if you, and 
_ * Well, my dear, and that is part of the constitu- 
tion or nature which God has given us, and though 
every thing pertaining to human nature, since the 

ll of , has ever been mixed with sin, still 
this principle of benevolent sympathy and love, is 
that in which, when purified by e, we can most 
nearly resemble our Maker, and it brings us more 
happiness than aught else connected with this 

* But who was the misanth ou said you once 
knew, papa, did he live hwer” 

‘Yes, my dear, and as he afterwards became a 
very different character, possessing the warmest 
affections of all who were acquainted with him; [ 
have no objection to mention his name, and de- 
scribe the change which I witnessed during the 
period of my intimacy with him. You have often 
heard the cottagers speaking with veneration and 
— of their benefactor, Mr. Elton. Well, 

lien, that was the gentleman I alluded to. When 
[ first came to this village, five and twenty years 
since, Mr. Elton lived in the manor-house. He 
was then between thirty and forty years of age ; 
highly educated, so far as accomplishments gained 
in early youth, and extensive reading could make 
him so—and, had the expression of his countenance 
betokened any thing like happiness, his appearance 
would have been pleasing. He inherited exten- 
sive estates, and had apparently at his command, 
every thing to form what the world considers an 
enviable lot : still he was miserable. His natural 
character certainly was peculiar, though, as was 
subsequently proved, there was nothing in it to pre- 
vent him from sharing in all the common enjoy- 
ments of life. He was accustomed to think deep- 
ly, but reasoning upon false data, he not only fell 
into error, but that error influenced most lamenta- 
bly, atemperament highly excitable. He was des- 
titute of religious principle, therefore his irritable 
and rebellious feelings found no balm to soothe 
them; his perverted mind without any gleam of 
divine truth to enlighten it, groped in the midst 
of a natural darkness, too deep for any ray of com- 
fort to penetrate. After he left college, he spent 
many years abroad—sometimes wandering among 
unknown regions in Africa; at others, mixing 
with the crowds which still throng the formerly 
luxurious, cities of Italy, but ious solitary. 
Communion with his fellow-creatures seemed un- 
necessary to him; so long had he formed his own 
society, that another’s participation in his pleasures 
yielded him no additional joy. When summoned 
by the death of his father, to return to his native 
land, and assume the station and the duties which 
thus devolved upon him, he came unwillingly, and 
as far as possible, still lived the life of a recluse, 
once in a week permitting his stewart a short in- 
terview, and occasionally joining his sister at the 
dinner table. This sister was the only surviving 
member of his family, and resided with him for a 
few months, but after her marriage removed into 
Cumberland. She was amiable and intelligent, 
and every effort which a kind and gentle female 
could make to change her brother’s habits, and 
reform his modes of thinking, she tried; but in 
vain. 

She mourned over the delusion which clouded 
his understanding, and destroyed his happiness ; 
but this state of mind had been too long indulged, 
to be easily operated upon by human means, and 
she was constrained to listen to his assertions in 
silence, unable to convince him, that, contrary to 
his opinion, there is, in human bosoms, a respon- 
sive feeling of sympathy, an intuitive perception 
of another’s happiness or misery; an actual en- 
joyment in the consciousness that we are minis- 
tering to another’s comfort. These and many other 
points he combated, assuring her she was mnistaken, 
and ere long would discover her error; he had 
never found a friend, but had always been de- 
ceived. He did not think there was any real love 
in the world, nor had he ever met with any one 
he considered worthy of regard; all that appeared 
estimable was a cloak to cover some motive they 
were ashamed of. To his sister’s plea that she 
loved him, and he ought not to doubt her regard ; 
he replied — by a bitter smile, convincing her 
that his own affections had been so long in a state 
of icy coldness, that nothing, save the bright beams 
of divine love, could recal them to life and vigour. 

‘Shortly after I came to the village, Miss El- 
ton married, and though my visits received no en- 
couragement, I continued to call frequently at the 
Manor House, and endeavoured to become in some 
degree sociable with its master. Month after 
month passed away, and cold civility was all my 
welcome. Conversation with such a character 
was difficult. I endeavoured to interest him in 
the domestic histories of some of his dependents, 
but he referred me to his steward, who was autho- 
rized to dispense his bounty. Politics he cared not 
for, and if questioned upon subjects connected with 
foreign lands, the shortest answer consistent with 
politeness was returned. Every topic relating to 
religion, he professed entire unconcern about; and 


in one particuler I was grieved to see that his out- 


ward conduct was likely to be productive of much 
mischief in the parish—I mean the sad example he 
set of not hallowing the Sabbath. 

‘The squire was never seen at church; and as 
we, none of us know, how far our influence may 
lead others astray, I thought it my duty, if possible, 
to represent this evil to him. I did this, and after 
many other arguinents without effect ; beg- 
ged he would attend the church, from the conside- 
ration that the example of the first man in the 

rish was of great consequence to me in my min- 
isterial labours, and would mone f impede or 
advance my efforts for the good of the people. 
Most unexpectedly this remark seemed to touch 
him, and henceforth he was present every Sunday 
morning. This was the first step towards that 
change, which in a few years was manifest to all. 
His conduct in the house of God was at first pain- 
ful to witness; it was that of an indifferent specta- 
tor, but I was soon gratified by the interest which 
the services y excited his 
they possessed the attraction of novelty, perhaps 
thie is scarcely to be understood by a one who 
has not, like Mr. Elton, passed many years in the 
neglect of public worship. He afterwards assured 
me, that at that time he seldom listened—he came, 
not to join in the service, but that, according to my 
request, he might be szen there. Soon, however, 
various passages in the Liturgy attracted his no- 
tice, more especially those texts in which the love 
of God to man is set forth. He then listened with 


eth like an adder.— Protestant and Herald. 


attention; but he did not believe. ‘ No,’ said he 


he knew of no such refuge. Six months passed 


to himself, ‘God loves me not, or why am I so 
miserable?” Again and again he inquired of his 
own heart; why he had been endowed with facul- 
ties for mappinesn, and yet was still so unblessed. 

‘On each returning Sabbath he now hoped to 
hear this mystery unravelled. But his mind was 
darkened so that he could not perceive the truth. 
During these months, I could not but perceive a 
gradual improvement, perhaps I should say a sof- 
tening of his character. He passed his days and 
weeks in solitude, wandering through his grounds 
absorbed in thoughts which he never divulged, con- 
versing with no one, returning no visits; but he 
permitted me to speak freely, and bore patiently 
my endeavours to gaii his confidence, by which | 
hoped in time to understand the unusus!) traits of 
a character which did not fail to interest, while it 
pained me. A physician must know somewhat 
of the nature of the disease before he can in any 
degree suit his remedies to the case. I need not 
say how often I left him disappointed. Mr. Elton 
was al ways polite and always reserved ; and though 
I believe he treated me with more respect than 
many other of his neighbours from some undefined 
sentiment of regard for my ministeria] character ; 
yet I felt that his civility was cold, and my advances | 


repelled. 
*I could only wait and watch for a more favour- 
able season. Often has my heart ached at the con- 


templation of a man so eminently qualified to be- 
come a blessing to those around him (giving and 
receiving happiness) tgs lamentably denying him- 
self all the enjoyments of a social being. 

*‘ But, papa,’ said little Ellen, ‘ had he no one to 
live with him and talk to him. I think he would 
ax have loved them, and been kind to them.’ 

‘When he had relatives, my dear,’ said her fa- 
ther, ‘he left them, and preferred living far away 
from them. Many died doting his absence, and al 
the time I speak of, his sister alone survived, ac- 
quaintance you know he did not wish for; but I 
quite agree with you in thinking, that had he 
been forced by circumstances to associate more 
with his fellow creatures, he could not have 
continued for so long a period in the state of sel- 
fish stoiciem I am obliged to represent. But I will 
tell you the end of my story. One Sunday, when 
our Church provides that beautiful description of 
Christian charity to be read for the epistle; Mr. 
Elton was present as usual. The e struck 
him as remarkable, surely he thought, he fad never 
heard it before; nor was he able to drive the words 
from his memory. On the following morning I 
called on him, and to my surprise he iutroduced 
the subject—“ Thinketh no evil’’—he repeated, I 
have been thinking evil all my life—evil of my 
neighbours—*“ doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own.” Do you suppose Mr. i 
there is any one who answers to this description in 
the world 

‘There are many, my dear sir,’ I replied, ‘ who 
strive to become what the Apostle pourtrays, but 
you know the human heart is full of envy, hatred, 
malice, selfishness; betore it is renewed by divine 

race, and cannot produce such blessed fruits as 
hristian love and peace.’ A long conversation 
followed, during which I was astonished at the ig- 
norance he displayed of most of the plainest religi- 
ous truths; had he ever known them, they had 
from his recollection, and texts of Scripture 

which I occasionally q were a sirange lan- 
guage. From this time a real intimacy was estab- 
lished between us; he begged me to say freely all 
I thought, and though not at all times unreserved 
himself, was never offended at my openness; on 
the contrary, he seemed grateful for the desire I 
manifested to cultivate his friendship. Our in- 
tercourse became very frequent, and of necessi- 
ty I soon heard him express the sentiments and 
opinions which had till now influenced his mind 
and operated so sadly on his conduct. I always 
endeavoured to answer his assertions by texts of 
Scripture; for experience has proved to me that 
no other language so directly conveys the truth, or 
convinces man of error and of sin. He was by no 
means an infidel, or scoffer at religion ; but much 
too careless to believe any doctrine, too indifferent 
to search out any truth. In a state of natural alien- 
ation from his Maker, and ignorant of his dealings 
with the creatures he has formed, his understand- 
ing was blinded, his affections deadened, and far 
from supposing his unhappiness proceeded from his 
own corrupt heart, he rashly quarrelled with all 
mankind, and forswore all companionship with 
them. He told me he had never met a human be- 
ing who could Jove him, and in return, I inquired 
if he had ever testified his regard for others; had 
he ever felt that concern for their happiness, which 
would inspire them with confidence, excite their 
gratitude, and win their regard. He seemed to 
recollect that he had not, but assured me that in 
early life, his character had ever been mistaken, 
and those he could have esteemed, had always 
avoided him, giving him no cordiality of love, or 
sympathy of sentiment. [ hinted that perhaps he 
had expected too much return from persons upon 
whom he had bestowed but a small portion of con- 
fidence, and inquired whether his own reserve of 
character had not deprived him of the warm affec- 
tion of many hearts, which were unable to pene- 
trate the veil which always concealed his own feel- 


: ge and again were these conversations re- 
pea I tried to believe ny arguments were not 
always useless; and I well remember once re- 
marking to him, that it is well fer us sometimes to 
find that human sympathy is of no avail, for then 
we fly for consolation to that “ Friend who stick- 
eth closer than a brother,” we seek for help and 
comfort in such moments from nim, who as the 
Father of our spirits, knoweth whereof we are 
made, and can give to his children in every emer- 
gency, that which is suited to their need: no dis- 
appointment awaiting those who apply to that foun- 
tain. 

‘He looked at me with a sadness which said that 


away, and I saw no alteration in Mr. Elion, when- 
ever he conversed with me, he constantly dwelt 
apon that which was his great stumbling-block, or 
rather I should say, the snare into which Satan 
had beguiled him, of believing himself a being 
separated from others by an impenetrable and 
unknown barrier, which must shut him out from 
sympathy and love. 

‘Tam sure no one understands me,’ he would 
say ‘they know not when I suffer, they cannot 
tell what would make me happy; if there are be- 
ings in the world capable of friendship, why am | 
so desolate? Surely it is because I am constituted 
differently from my fellows. ‘They do not compre- 
hend my thoughts or feelings, neither can | enter 
into their delights, or suit myself to their fancies, 
therefore we repel each other, and must for ever 
remain apart.’ 

‘Not so, my friend, I said, “a new command- 
ment give I unto you, that ye love one another,” 
“bear ye one another’s burdens ;” “ be pitiful, be 
courteous, be kindly affectioned one towards an- 
other, in honour preferring one another.” ‘ Do 

ou quote those words from Scripture,’ said Mr. 

Iton? I answered that I did, and before we part- 
ed on that day, I gained a promise from him, that 
he would himself read the New Testament through. 
I felt convinced, the more I conversed with him, 
that for the pride and hardness of heart which 
caused his misery, there was but one cure, the only 
cure for sin; even that love shed abroad in the 
heart, which transforms this barren rock intoa well 
of true benevolence, whuse streams can enrich and 
fertilize al] around. 


‘Mr. Elton kept his word, and from that time 
studied the sacred volume daily: there he read of 
a Saviour, and asked if he had any need of one. 
This self-examination was blessed to him. The 
Holy Spirit showed him his sinfulness, and he felt 
that he had neither loved his God nor his neigh- 
bour. Then did he marvel at that love wherewith 
God had loved him, in sending his Son to save him. 


‘But I cannot repeat the many conversations 
which passed between us, nor the regrets he now 


expressed for the sinful perversion of mind which 


had 0 long Jed him to view himself and his feliow-. 


creatures, not as the children of one common Fa- 
ther, who wills that al] should be huly and happy, 
but as creatures who could only torment and haute 
each other. ‘The change inust be described in the 
words of the apostle, “ Old things had passed away, 
all th become new.” He now began to 
live in the love of God and man, and his heart ex- 
panded in the warm sunshine of generous and be- 
nevolent affections. 

* Desirous of others’ happi he went about 
like his Saviour doing good, and ver shortly there 
was not even a child to be found on his estate, with 
whom he had not made acquaintance. He sought 
out those in distress to comfort them, fed the needy, 
and induced the ignorant to apply for instruction ; 
he became interested in their concerns, and was 
ever at hand to administer succour to all in diffi- 
culty ; advice to all who required it, and with the 
truest kindness to encourage all who deserved it. 
The schools and societies of the parish likewise 
experienced his care, and his time and thoughts 
were #0 fully occupied, that the days were not 
long enough for the various duties which crowded 
upon him. Do not suppose, Ellen, that this chan 
was produced in a day, a week, or a month. No, 
it was gradual, but it was abiding. He had mourn- 
ed over his iniquity, and now he daily prayed, and 
watched and struggled against the sin which so 
— beset him. 

*‘ There were moments when his previous disgust 
and disappointment retarned upon him, the recol- 
lection that all have sinned, and that Christ died 
fur all, was the never-failing medicine for the dis- 
ease of his mind, restoring to him the power of 
bearing with, and loving like his heavenly Master, 
even the unthankful and unholy, the selfish and 
the unfeeling. His sister and her family now 
found their due places in his regard, and ‘dear 
uncle Elton’ became the favourite instructor and 
play-fellow of the little ones. His servants were 
not for n either, but received all the care and 
attention Which a Christian master can bestow 
upon those, of whom he knows he must hereafter 
render an account. 

*Gratefel for that love which had saved him 
from tem and eternal misery, he was con- 
stantly solicitous that others should partake of it, 
and ds a faithful steward of the many talents he 
had hitherto neglected, he now dedicated his influ- 
ence, his property, his time, and all his mental and 
bodily powers, to the service of his forgiving Fa- 
ther, and the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 

* And now my dear Ellen, I can only stop to tell 
you that after living many years the beloved and 

onoured head of this village, my valued assistant 
in every work of love, the spiritual as well as tem- 
poral benefactor of numbers, it was my painful 


.| duty about. eight rs since, to commit to the 


this dear and lamented friend. ‘This is my 
istory of a misanthrope. St. John says, “* He who 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen.” And 
again, “ He who loveth God, will love his brother 
also.” “Charity never faileth.” “ Above all things 
put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness,” 
and the peace of God shall rule in your hearts. 

‘One word more, and I have done. Let me 
warn you, my dear child, against the first rising of 
any mistrust in your mind. “Charity believeth 
all things;” believe that those around you love 
you, and if in some instances which may arise as 
you pass through life, you shall find yourself mis- 
taken, and meet only coldness where you expected 
friendship, still will you be happier than if you 
thought the contrary. “ Love is born of love,” and 
while you encourage the sentiment in your own 
es must in some degree excite it in others: 
assuredly a benevolet regard for the happiness of 
others, will ever bring its own reward ; -and as one 
of the followers of the blessed Saviour, should you 
ever experience real injuries, a prayer for the for- 
giveness 6f your enemies, will be your only re- 
venge; for “ Charity endureth all things.” 


From the (London) Christian Observer. 
VICTORIA AND THE THEATRE. 


“In the Times newspaper, April 9th, we read 
the following :— 


“ Her Majesty honoured Drury-lane theatre with 
a private visit last night. Her Majesty arrived a 
few minutes befure seven,o’clock. One of the 
most delightiul morceaux of the evening was the 
admirable performance of the trio in the firat act 
between Madame Abertazzi, Mr. Balfe, and Mr. 
Giubilei, when the lecherous old magistrate, ad- 
mirably represented by the last named gentleman, 
[** gentlemaa”!!!] is spurned by Annette, and 
threatened by her father.” 

Now was not this “‘a dainty dish,” to set before 
a young and modest maiden Queen? We should 
shrink from defiling our pages, but in the exercise 
of duty, with even the silent mention of a “ lecher- 
ous old magistrate ;” yet such is the corrupt taste 
of the circles into which our virgin Queen has un- 
happily been thrown, that she is to sit and see this 
gross abomination “ admirably represented,” with 
al] the fascinations of music and acting ; and to be 
told that such things are “ delightful morceaux” 
for princely entertainment. Into a fine school of 
morality have the Melbourne cabinet introduced 
their artless unsuspecting mistress; when (per- 
haps quite unconscious of the matter—kept in ig- 
norance of what every body else knows,) she sits 
down to dinner with one old man, tried for cor- 
rupting his neighbour’s wife, on her right hand; 
and another old man convicted of it, under aggra- 
vated circumstances of guilt, on the other; and is 
then hurried off to see an actor, called a “ gentle- 
man,” licentiously exhibit “a lecherous old magis- 
trate” on the stage. The experience of all ages 
shows what will, too probably be the end of these 
thinge ; we know what use chartists and revolution- 
ists are making of them; and we know how they 
are regarded by the virtuous and religious poor, 
who are strongly attached to our institutions in 
Church and State. It is no fault of our beloved 
and amiable Queen that she is young, and, being 

oung, is of necessity inexperienced: but it will 

be the fault of the sound and moral part of the 
community, if they do not provide that her ailvis- 
ers, whom substantially, though not directly, the 
nation and not the sovereign—especially a youth- 
ful sovereign—is responsible for, shall be men 
whose mora! influence shall aid her in making her 
court a pre-eminent pattern of morality, piety, and 
we may add, of true English dignity, as contrasted 
with those frivolous pursuits which are peculiarly 
distasteful to British feeling. And in discharging 
the duty of prayer for our sovereign, we cannot have 
more appropriate petitions than those in our church» 
services; that “in all her thoughts, words, and 
works, she may ever seek the honour and glory of 
God ;” and that he would “ replenish her with the 
grace of His Holy Spirit ; that she may always in- 
cline to His will, and walk in His ways; that she 
may be endued plenteously with heavenly gifts; 
and finally obtain everlasting felicity through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord.” 


THE CHURCH IN AFFLICTION. 


A church may be in great affliction, and yet not, 
of God's face for all that. Yea, pos-— 


under the ecli 
sibly it may shine clearer on the Church in a tune 
of outward trouble, than in the midst of peaceable 
and prosperous days: as the noon, when it is dark 
toward the earth, then the half that is towards 
heaven is all luminous, and un the contrary, when 
it is the full to our view, it is dark heavenward. 
We see it in the common instance of the primitive 
times, how the gold shined in the furnace, how 
liness and purity of religion flourished and spread 
in the midst of persecutions, and zeal for God burnt 
better than the fires that were kindled inst it, 
and triumphed over them; and soon after they 
were put out, how it began to cool and abate, and 
the purity of religion insensibly died into numbers 
of su itious and gaudy services; and the 
Church grew downwards: outwardly more pomp- 
ous, but lost as much for that of integrity of doc- 
trine and worship.—Archbishop Leighton. 


ho-| dreadful wish was that he might pass in a moment 


From the United Secession Magazine. 
GLEANINGS. 


As those boughs and branches of trees which are 
most richly laden with fruit, bend downwards and 
hang lowest, so, generally speaking, those saints 
who have the most grace and the greatest gifts, 
and are of thé greatest usefulness, are the most 
bumble, and think the most meanly of themselves. 

Asa man that takes a walk in his garden, and, 
spying a beautiful full-blown flower, crops it and 
puts it into his bosom; so the Lord Jesus takes his 
walks in his gardens—the churches—and gathers 


bis lillies—souls ripe for glory—and, with delight, 
himself. 


takes them to 

The difference between genuine and false re- 
pentance is as great as that between the — 
of water in the = after a violent shower, 
the streams which flow from a living fountain. A 
false repentance has grief of mind and humiliation 
only for gross offences, or till it supposes pardon for 
them obtained; genuine repentance is an habitual 
temper of the mind, @ continued war against sin, 
and inward shame for its defilemeuts till death. 

Men often go to God in duties with their faces 
towards the world; and, when their bodies are on 
the mount of ordinances, their hearts will be found 
at the foot of the hill going after their covetous- 
n 


ess. 

The loadatone draws all the iron and steel that 
comes near it, and also communicates of its own 
virtue to these. Such a loadsione is Christ. He 
draws many to him; and, when he has drawn 
them, communicates his own virtue to them; so 
that they become useful to others, as a magnetic 
needle attracts other needles by virtue of the pow- 
er itself has received. 

Whatever it be, except the soul, you are careful 
about, it has still this most degrading circumstance 
attending it; it has the condition only of an annui- 
ty for life, each succeeding year makes a decrease 


in its value; and at death, the whole is at an end 
for ever. 
Sometimes by the force of truth, the door of the 


understanding is broken up, while the door of the 
will remains fast bolted. 

It is foolish to muse upon vanities when we have 
the precious truths of God’s word to think of; to 
let the mill grind chaff, when there is such abun- 
dance of corn at hand. 

It requires more prowess and greatness of spirit 
to serve God faithfully and fearlessly, than to be a 
commander of an army; to be a Christian, than to 
be a captain. 

fle is no Christian who cuts the coat of his pro- 
fession according to the fashion of the times, or the 
humour of the company he happens to be in. 

Herod feared John, and did many things; had he 
feared God, he would have ljaboured to have done 

thing. 

If once, Hezekiah, we call in spectators to 
see our treasure, and grow proud of our gifts and 
comforts, then it is high time for God, if he loves 
us indeed, to send some messenger to carry these 
away from us, which carry away our hearts from 
him. 

Our souls were at first fashioned after the i 
of God, and nothing short of him who is styled the 
Brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person, can replenish them. Just ag 
when a curious impression is left ou the wax, no- 
thing can adequately fill the dimensions and linea- 
ments of it, but the very seal that stamped it. 

Before you go to the University, you ought to 
go to school. Do not meddle with election and 
predestination, till you have experienced some- 
thing of divine grace in your effectual vocation. 


UNBELIEVERS IN OLD AGE. 


From Barzillai the Gileadite; or Considerations on 
Old Age. By the Rev. John Cormack, D.D. 


There are some, whose languid and feeble efforts 
in laying up the true provision for old age, need to 
be stimulated in various ways; and it may, by the 
divine blessing, be of some use to such persons to 
consider the destitution of those, who have lived 
manifestly at a distance from Gud. Among pro- 
fessors of the Gospel, the name and the forms of 
religion, in connexion with the “ heart, that is de- 
ceitful above all things,” are often productive of 
the most fatal delusiona, so that men go down to 
the grave with a lie in their right hand. There is 
but one real distinction among men in relation to 
God, and that is the distinction of believer and un- 
believer. Among professors of the Gospel, there 
are many unbelievers, in the true and scriptural 
sense of the word. ‘They deny nothing that the 
Bible says ; nay, they think they believe it all, while 
they know it but inaccurately, and do not under- 
stand it at all. Oh! that any thing could be said 
to rouse such persons to the pursuit of that divine 
science of which we have spoken, and the practice 
of that divine art, of which the result is present 
peace and eternal happiness. 

Between the unbeliever, who makes a profession 
of Christianity, and the unbeliever who does not, 
there is substantially no difference. Both are de- 
void of the provision which old age requires. We 
may glance at the case of those who make no 
fession. They may be adorned with literature and 
science, falsely so called; and may attract much 
admiration and applause ; but being far from God, 
they are also far from happiness. In the posses- 
sion of health and vigour, and the ministration of 
human applause, &@ man may contrive to support 
hinself tolerably on the husks of time, and ma 
seem to be refreshed by its tainted and a 
streams. But in old age, these are found insufh- 
cient. They never had true happiness to impart, 
and they have not now even the semblance of it to 

ive. 

Among avowed unbelievers, there is an effort 
made in sickness, or the approach of death, to seem, 
if not happy, at least not miserable. Their associ- 
ates do what they can to favour the impoature. 
One cannot but regret that such a man as Dr. Adam 
Smith should have laid himself open to this charge, 
in his account of David Hume at the approach of 
death. ‘Tue representations he has given of that 
eminent infidel, indeed, indicate imbecillity and 
inental weakness, rather than courage and wisdom. 
But they give a very defective view of the fact of 
the case; and the fact of the case was this: when 
infidel associates were present, administering such 
excitements as they had to give, and stimulating 
the pride, that unwillingly retracts sentiments 
which had been long maintained ; something of 
that childish inanity, of which Dr. Smith, with so 
little reason, seems to vaunt, was exhibited. But 
when old associates retired, and the infidel philoso- 
pher was left to his own resources, he sunk into a 
state of wretchedness and mental torture, which 
no language can adequately represent. But the 
correct and authentic account I received of it, and 
which is well known to several persons of unim- 
peachable veracity and integrity now alive, natu- 
rally reminded me of what the Scripture says of 
the gnawing of “the worm that never dieth.” It 
seemed to be “ the beginniny of sorrows.” 

As in the case of other infidels, it wasattem 
to conceal the last miserable scene of Voltaire’s 
life. The agonies of his mind no words can ex- 
press; and the very recollection of what has been 
expressed, produces a feeling, for which the only 
appropriate name is ily, however, 
the facts are on record for the warning of others; 
and it ie to be hoped, that the revolting recital has 
been frequently salutary. 

Avowed infidels, obliged to admit these and 
similar facta, call them the weaknesses of failin 
nature ; and 1 have known of the workings of suc 
a mind, which had no hope toward God, and his 


from health to death; and thus escape the weak- 
ening influence of disease, which might tempt him 
to renounce his principles. His principles! and 
were they really worth retaining? It was ac- 
knowledged that they did not make him happy i 
and, anxious as he was to shut his eyes against t 

ight of truth, he was yet afraid that the shattering 


l 
effects of disease upon the of clay, might 
| produce chinks, through which, some unwelcome 


pro- | ters alone to whom we have 


men, with an inconsistency, that it is strange the 
can hide from themselves, are contipually talking 
of candour, and of liberal and enligh tened minds 
free from prejudice ! ¥ 
_ Something similar is presented to us by Gibbon 
in the contemplation of that event which awaits all, 
and for which infidelity has no solace to offer. It 
is to be remarked also, that at the time he wrote 
the sentences I am about to extract, he was in the 
vigour of life, and in the possession of health, and a 
competency, and growing fame. He wrote, there- 
fore, under the power of fascination; and we are 
to expect the delineation and the ing to be 
as favourable to his system as possible. 
In the concluding para of his memoirs, 
written by himeelf, and that twenty years before 
his death, he says, “the present is a fleeting mo- 
ment ; the past is no more, and our prospect of fu- 
turity is dark and doubtful. This day may possibly 
be my last; but the laws of probability, so true in 
neral, so fallacious in particular, still allow about 
fteen years. I will not suppose any premature 
decay of the mind, or body; but I must reluctantly 
observe, that two causes, the abbreviation of time 
and the failure of hope, will always tinge with a 
browner shade the evening of life. 
This writer, who shows us the uselessness of hia 
fe pr in administering comfort and support, when 
ey are most needed, has told us an anecdote, 
which strongly marks the misgiving of other infi- 
dels of celebrity, when looking to the future. 
“Mr. d’Alembert relates,” says Gibbon, “ that 
as he was walking in the garden of Sans Souci, 
with the king of Prussia, Frederic said to him, Do 
you see that old woman, a poor weeder, asleep on 
that sunny bank? She is probably a more happy 
being than either of us.” 
I will here subjoin an anecdote, and that too of 
a es woman, who was certainly happier than 
either the king or the philosopher.—Happening to 
be overtaken by a tremendous thunder storm, many 
years ago, in the island of Italy, I entered the first 
cottage I could reach, toavoid the rain, which was 
falling in torrenta. I was kindly welcomed by the 
mother of the family, whom I found at the door 
with three or four children about her. 
other thi I asked her whether she was not 
afraid in this thunder storm, and particularly as the 
peals were so tremendous and so near! ing 
up with composure, and an ex ion of gome sur- 
ise, at the question, she said » “ And why should 
be afraid ’—Am I not as secure in God’s protec- 
tion, when the thunder roars, as in the midst of a 
calm ?” 
Here was a happy woman. She had made pro- 
vision for the time of need. She was at al] times 
enjoying it. She was strong in the faith, givi 
glory to God; and in this ome 5 she had fou 
an infinitely more sublime, ennodling, and influen- 
tial philosophy, than all the sages of infidelity ever 
pretended to attain. What a transporting and 
transforming philosophy is this, in which the most 
lowly peasant can make attainments above all that 
academic wisdom could ever impart? Oh, 
every professing Christian, instead of resting in the 
ambiguities of religion, would put his principles to 
the test of conscious love to God, and give ap- 
propriate evidence of that love, in a life of faith 
and holiness! Then is there a provision made for 
whatever may come, whether health or sickness, 
death or life, time or eternity. 


* Gibbon’s Memoirs, written by himself, edited by 
Lord Sheffield. | 


TO MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


The American Peace Society has, for a series of 
years, sent its periodical gratuitously to some thou- 
sand ministers, on condition of their preaching at 
least once a year on the subject of peace; but we 
are now compelled, with great reluctance, to inform 
them, can no longer send it to any persons 
without pay, either as members of the Society, ag 
subscribers for the work, or in return for collections 
received at our pepe sp in either of which ways 
we should be very to have it taken by every 
minister in the land. 
To this step we have been driven by the state of 
our funds. Our income has always been extremely 
meagre—an average of less than $400 a year dur- 
ing the first five years of the Society’s existence ; 
and only $3,356 the last year—a sum too small to 
pay, at the ordinary rate of compensation, for more 
than one half, if more than one third, of what was 
done during that year. Thedemand for effort in this 
cause has been increasing for years much beyond 
our pecuniary means; and, in trying to meet and 
avert war dangers of past years, to carry on a 
scale of operations more nearly commensurate with 
the exigencies of the case, we have, in spite of a 
rigid economy, been involved in debt, more than 
$1,400. Prudence will not allow us to proceed 
any farther in this way ; and though fully resolved 
to sustain the cause by every effort and sacrifice ia 
our power, we must for the present curtail our 
erations, and wait to see what our friends will 
for the reliefand future prosecution of this t en- 
terprise. It would be perfectly easy for the minis- 
eretofore sent our 
periodical without charge, to procure all that we 
need continuance = even of aly 
t scale of operations; and we would respectfi 
Cosine if they cannot all help us in this emer- 
gency, either by subscribing themselves for our 
work, or by obtaining other subscribers, or by send- 


Y |ing us collections or donations from their people. 


If the thousand who have received the Advocate of 
Peace gratuitously, would send us an average of 
$5, or even $2 each, we would at once go on with- 
out embarrassment; it is quite time to let our 
friends know, that we cannot support agencies, and 
issue publications, and sustain all our other opera- 
tions without money. We must have a large in- 
crease of funds, if the cause is to be prosecuted 
with vigour ; and whatever is to be done for us in 
the present emergency, ought to be done without 
delay, and all moneys designed for the Society, 
sent forthwith to J. K. Whipple, No. 9 Cornhill, 
Boston. Geo. C. Becxwrrn, Cor. Sec. A. P. 8. 
Boston, June 2A, 1839. 
N. B. The writers of two Essays on a Congress 
of Nations, selected by our Society for publication, 
signed one M.,and the other Hamuuton, but whose 
names are not attached to the manuscripts, are re- 
quested to communicate by letter with the sub- 
scriber, and also with William Ladd, Esq., Minot, 
Maine, with as litttle delay as possible, 
G. C. B. 
(<7 Editors friendly to the cause of peace are 
requested to insert the above communication. 


UNION. 


We are very much gratified to find that a friend- 
ly and fraternal feeling begins to animate the min- 
isters and members of the Presbyterian Church, 
both at home and in the Colonies. The divisions 
and animosities, which have too long prevailed, are 
now bitterly lamented, and a closer union amongst 
those who bave only one Lord, one faith, and one 
baptism, is eagerly desired by the pious of all de- 
nominatians. We expect to hear by the very first 
arrivals from Britain, of the incorporation of a large 
body of the Secession Church with the Church of 
Scotla 


nd. 
Meetings have also been lately held in Canada, 
and resolutions passed, strongly recommending the 
admission of the ministers and gations of the 
United Secession Synod of Upper Canada, into 
union with the Church of Scotland in that Colony. 
And in our own Province, we find a much r 
desire for an Ecclesiastical Union between two 
largest Presbyterian denominations, than we had 
at all anticipated, and we have no doubt that after 
the Church Courts have had sufficient leisure to 
examine the question with candour and impartiali- 
ty, and to determine the basis of this union, on fair 
and equitable principles, that a connexion between 
these two denominations in Nova-Scotia will be 
formed, which shall be highly acceptable and emi- 
nently profitable to all concerned.— Halifax . 
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_ Tue Compromise.—The report of Judge Dar- 
ling which was presented to the New-school As- 
sembly, was calculated to convey the impression 
that the negotiation between Mr. Kane and Mr. 
Meredith embraced the respective’ parties, and that 
& proposal made by the New-school party was re- 
jected by the orthodox with a contemptuous sneer. 
The truth however ie contained in Mr. Kane’s 
statemett which puts an entirely new aspect on 
the affair. ‘The sincere desire of the two gentle- 
men, prominently engaged, was to settle the exist- 
ing difference amicably; they acted on their indi- 
vidaal responsibility; they mutually consulted a 
few friends in the second stage of the negotiation ; 
and the proposition, as incorporated in Judge Dar- 
ling’s report, was, a.it now appears, on the day of 
the trial handed to Mr. Kane by a third person, and 
was not sabmitted by him for approval or disap- 
proval ‘to any other. He justly regarded it as con- 
taining extravegant demands, and as virtually clos- 
ing the door against any further arrangement. The 
concluding remarks of Judge Darling do not there- 
fore, convey 2 just impression of the conduct of the 
orthodox. As a body, or a8 a committee, they 
were never engaged in this compromise, and there- 
fore never taunted the New-school, as intimated. 
For the information of readers at a distance we 
would mention, that Mr. Kane is a Trustee of the 
General Assembly, and a much esteemed member 
of the Philadelphia bar, His agency in this at 
tempt was unprompted, and resulted from a very 
“commendable desire to keep the Church case out 
of the civil courts. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Meredith, one of the counsel for the New-school, 
was actuated by the same laudable motives. 

Crorcn.—On Monday last, the 15th inst. 
the foundation stone of a new Presbyterian Church 
was laid at the corner of George and Schuylkill 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. The devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by the Rev. Dr. C. C. Cuyler, 
and the Rev. Mr. Dinwiddie. A very interesting 
and appropriate address was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. J. McDowell; and the apostolic benediction 
by the Rev. Mr. McFarland. A large audience 
were assembled on the occasion, who appeared to 
witness the ceremony and listen to the services 
with the deepest attention. The Church is to be 
called the 14th Presbyterian Church, and will be 
under the pastoral superintendence of the Rev. A. 
Tudehope. We wish pastor and people much’ 
prosperity, and we trust that the building now 
commenced is also the beginning of a more glori- 
ous and spiritual edifice—even a holy habitation to 
the Lord—in which many a spiritual sacrifice -will 
be presented holy and acceptable to God, through 
Jesas Christ our Lord. 


First Cuurcn, Brooxtyn.—At a meeting of 
the Presbytery of New York, held on the 9th inst. 
a unanimous call was laid before the Presbytery, 
by Commissioners. from the first Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, Long Island, on the Rev. 
Melancthon W. Jacobus, a licentiate of the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick, to become their pastor. 
_ Leave was granted to the Commissioners to prose- 
epte the call. It is understood that Mr. Jacobus 
will accept the call: This church—now number- 
ing upward of one hundred members—(the rem- 
nant of a still larger body, the major part of which 
it is known have seceded from the Presbytery of 
New York, and adhered to the New-school Gene- 


ral Assemb!y,) are about to erect a handsome and | 


commodious edifice for worship, on a very eligible 
point in Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

tion of the human heart is, that it is ‘ despe- 
rately wicked,” and yet so ‘deceitful above all 
things,”’ as to flatter itself that it is adorned with 
virtues and possessed of qualifications which will 
effectaally plead its cause with a just and holy 
God. A conviction of self-righteousness is always 
and invariably the result of self-deception. The 
word of God ia strenuous in insisting upon the 
total depravity of man. In its descriptions of our 
fallen nature it throws in no softening phrases; 
it makes no room for exceptions from the general 
rule; it describes a complete ruin which no human 
art or effort can repair; from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot all is wounds and 
bruises and putrefying sores, and the imaginations 
of the thoughts of man’s heart are evil, only evil 
continually. For a man to attempt, from such 
materials, to fabricate a righteousness which would 
satisfy God, who requires nothing less than a 
complete and unintermitted obedience to his ex- 
tended and spiritual law, is manifestly in vain. 
Hence an unconverted man, who attempts to coun- 
terbalance his sins by his supposed virtues, can 
succeed in satisfying himself, only by a gross im- 
position upon his own credulity. His virtues are 
imaginary, his sins are real; he only supposes that 
he possesses the former, but he must know he is 
guilty of the latter. 

Even should he be able to reckon a virtue as an 
offset for every sia, it would avail him nothing; as 
neither the light of nature or revelation indicates 
.that God will accept of any such bargain, or regard 
the one as an expiation of the other. Sin has an 
intrinsic ill-desert, and shoald there be but a single 
act of this kind, the best authority has assured us, 
that he that keepeth the whole law and yet offend- 
eth in one point is guilty of all. Thus self-righte- 
ousness can be available only on the supposition 
of its perfection—a single flaw exposes the whole 
to condemnation. How deplorable then will be 
the disappointment of those who build their hope 
of heaven on the works of the law. 

There is another class of men, who, although 
not bold enough to trast their salvation upon their 
own simple performances, profess to do their best 
to merit heaven, and to rely upon the mercy and 
goodness of God to make up their deficiencies. 
The danger of their position is not in the slightest 
degree diminished by this salvo. Their main, and 
in fact, their exclusive dependence is upon them- 
selves, and the qualification appended to their plan, 
is only an expedient to satisfy certain troublesome 
doubts which are apt to arise in their minds. 

They are willing to trust to the mercy of God in 
part! and where have they any authority for this 
theory? Has God given them any intimation that 
he will honour and accept any such partial faith 1 
Ie there not at least room to doubt whether he will 
put a finishing hand to their miserably accomplish- 
ed and ill-adjusted work? Would it not be like 
sewing a new piece of cloth on an old garment? 
» Would it not be saying in effect, that although he 
had deliberately declared that he would aecept of 
Rothing but a full reparation to his broken law, yet 
now he was willing to lower his claim, and accept 


‘well, and Mr. 
of a partial satisfaction? Besides, there is a griev- Windeor ‘ 


stheory. The 
merey§ 

‘Dapp defigiongy 
@ were willing to trust God in part, he wou 
be willing to trast in him exclusively, and this 
would be an entire abandonment of his selfrighte- 
ous schemes. 

Although there is nothing more fallacious than 
the dependence of the self-righteous man, yet it is 
a position from which even the Christian is with 
difficalty driven. How often does he find himself 
recounting his good deeds! How apt is he even to 
dwell on the special marks of God’s favour, as 
‘things which he has deserved! How frequently 
does he detect himself reourring to his past experi- 
ence with a feeling of self-commendation! Alas, 
even the child of God who professes exclusive re- 
liance upon the merits of the Redeemer, has many 
of his sorest conflicts and dreariest ‘ours of deser- 
tion, from permitting the self-righteous feelings of 
hie heart to gain the ascendancy. 

There is but one doctrine on this subject which 
is true and safe and satisfactory : it is, simple, ex- 
clusive, unreserved reliance upon the righteousness 
of Christ for justification. ‘This implies an entire 
renunciation of every thought, feeling, or effort for 
self-justification. Christ is all and in all.. To 
him is all the praise, to ourselves all the shame. 
The lesson is not learned at all unless it be learned 
thus thoroughly. It is a remarkable fact, that self- 
righteous feelings are strong in proportion to the 
actual sinfulness of the heart, It decreases in pro- 
portion as holiness increases. The more thorough- 
ly a Christian knows hia own heart, the less he 
will trust it; and the more he becomes conformed 
in his sentiments and actions to the law of God, 
the less he is disposed to take credit to himself. 
Hence it is that those who have been most dis- 
tinguished for piety towards God, have been alike 
remarkable for their humility and self-distrust. The 
nearer they approach to heaven, the more earnest 
and emphatic is their exclamation, **O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death.”” An eminent Scotch divine, on be- 


ing asked on his death-bed how he felt in the near | 


view of eternity, replied, **I have cast my good 
and evil deeds on the same heap, and have run 
away from them to Christ, and I enjoy the sweet- 
est peace.” Truly this is the secret to obtain 
peace. The more we know of our own best deeds, 
the more we will be dissatisfied with their imper- 
fection and utter insufficiency; but the more we 
know of the righteousness of Christ, the more we 
will admire it, and the more confidently repose 
our souls on it for salvation. 

University OF Pennsytvanra.—The Annual 
Commencement of the University of Pennsylvania 
took place on Monday morning, 15th inst. A pro- 
cession was formed at the University buildings, 
agreeably to previous arrangement, and the offi- 
cers and students, went to the Hall of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society, where the interesting ceremonies 
of the day were performed in the happiest style, 
which gave much satisfaction to a very large as- 
semblage of ladies and gentlemen, and were credit- 
able alike to the talents of the graduates and their 
able preceptors. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then con- 
ferred on twenty members of the Senior class; and 
the degree of Master of Arts on 13 graduates of 
three years standing. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on Rev. George Boyd, of St. John’s 


‘Church, Philadelphia Co.; and the Rev. Jacob 


Miller, of Reading, Pa. 


Tas First PressyTerian Cuurcu 1n Connec- 
Ticut.—We are indebted to an esteemed friend 
and correspondent, for the following interresting 
account of the organizatian of a Presbyterian 
church in Connecticut. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of New York, 
held June 25th, 1839, a request in writing was re- 
ceived from sundry persons, inhabitants of the vil- 
lage of Thompsonville, in Connecticut, that the 
Presbytery would take suitable measures to or- 
ganize a Presbyterian church in that place. 

Thompsonville is situated in the town of Enfield, 
on the east bank of Connecticut river, eigliteen 
miles north of Hartford. Its population is chiefly 
composed of emigrants from the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. The reason assigned for 
their request was, in substance, their conscien- 
tious adherence to the doctrines and discipline of 
the Presbyterian Church, and their desire to enjoy 
its privileges, and transmit them to their children. 
A connexion with the Presbytery of New York 
was sought on account of the obviously greater 
facility of intercourse with that Presbytery, than 
with any other Presbytery to which they might be 
somewhat nearer, drawing an air-line. 

The Presbytery granted the request; and hav- 
ing, at same meeting, received, after examina- 
tion, the Rev. Joseph Harvey, D. D. by certificate, 
from the Hartford North Association, they appointed 
the Rev. Messrs. Mines, Goldsmith, Dewing, Proud- 
fit, and Harvey, acommittee to organize a church in 
said village. Two members of the committee met 
at Thompsonville, on the Sth of July, at 7 o’clock, 
P. M, and proceeded to the business of their ap- 
pointment, according to the principles recommen- 
ded by the Assembly in 1831. Seventy-four per- 
sons having presented letters of recommendation 
from other churches, these, together with nine 
others, who were not before members of any 
church, and were then examined and received upon 
confession, amount:ng in all to eighty-three mem- 
bers, were organi on the 6th of July, as a 
Presbyterian church, four ruling elders being at 
the same time duly ordained, after a discourse 
from the Rev. Jared Dewing, from Acts xiv. 23. 
On the ensuing Sabbath, the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to this infant 
church. 

On Tuesday July 9th, the Presbytery of New 
York met in Thompsonville, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
when the report of the committee to organize the 
church was presented and approved; and the 
church was received into connexion with the Pres- 
bytery. At the same time an unanimouscall from 
the congregation to the Rev. Joseph Harvey, to be- 
come their pastor was laid by their commissioners 
before the Presbytery, and it was ordered to be put 
into the hands of Dr. Harvey, and was by him ac- 
cepted. The Presbytery resolved to proceed to his 
installation pn the following morning, at 11 o’clock. 

Accordingly, at the time appointed, the Presby- 
tery met—having previously assembled with the 
church in their usual place of worship, where an 
hour was spent in devotional exercises, and then 
went in procession to a pleasant grove, where the 
services of the installation were to be performed. 
Here, by the side of a murmuring brook, and in the 
midst of romantic scenery, a platform had been 
erected for the Presbytery, and comfortable seats 
were laid, capable of accommndating a large con- 
gregation. All business in the village was sus- 
pended. The whole population, together with a 
considerable number of persons from the neigh- 
bouring country, formed upon this occasion a con- 
gregation of about one thousand persons, all appa- 
rently deeply interested and continuing with pa- 
tient attention to all the exercises which occupied 
nearly three hours. The day was very pleasant, 
and all the circumstances of the occasion contribu- 
ted to make this one of the most delightful ser- 
vices of the kind, the writer ever attended. There 
sat with the Presbytery as corresponding mem- 
bers, the Rev. Mr. Robins, pastor of the Congregae- 
tional! charch at Enfield, (with whose church many 
of the members of the infant church were recent- 
ly connected,) an:! the Rev. Dre. Tyler and Cogs- 
Nettleton, professors in the East 
Theological Seminary, (which is situated 


does not bout tén mike 
gord North 


these United States, is a true and constitutional 


ethren, alk 


ociation, from which Dr. fia 
beent disnisged, invited; 
part in the services,and accordingly led in the de- 

exercises of the occasion. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. John M. Krebs, of New 
York, from Remens x: 1. Brethren, my heart's 
desire and prayer to Go! for Israel is, that they 
might be saved.” ‘The charge to the pastor was, 
delivered by the Rev. John Goldsmith, of Newtown, 
L. {., and the charge to the people by the Rev. Dr. 
Phillips, of New York, Without any previous 
concert, these parts of the service—the first Pres- 
byterial sermon and charges ever delivered in 
harmonious, not only in their 
adaptation to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Church at large, but in their designed tendency w 


impress upon the hearts of the hearers, the gieat| peac 


design of the ministry of reconciliation, and the 
correspondent responsibility of the people for itas a 
means of grace. 

The prospects of the church at Thompsonville 
are very encouraging. The village is flourishing; 
and is the seat of extensive manufactories of car- 
peting. The Company, having experienced the 
value of a sanctified Sabbath, in their village, have 
resolved to erect during the current = a com- 
modious church, which will hold some pereons, 
at an expense of four or five thousand dollars. The 
support of the pastor is fully contributed by the 
congregation. 

ay the blessing of the God of Israel be with 
them. 


Departure oF Missionarivs.—Sailed from 
Boston, on Friday, 5th inst. in the ship Arno, for 
Singapore and Bankok, Rev. Messrs. Nathan S. 
Benham, and lady, of Hudson, Ohio; Jesse Cas- 
well, Jun., and lady, of Middletown, Vermont ; 
Henry 8. G. French, and lady, of Boscawen, N. 
Hampshire; Asa Hemenway, and lady, of Shore- 
dam, Vermont; Lyman B. Peet, and lady, of 
Cornwall, Vermont; Misses Mary Elizabeth 
Pierce, of Burternuts, New York, and Jodith M. 
Taylor, of Madison, New York, all destined to 
Siam, and sent out by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 
Post Orrice Recutations.—The Postmaster 
General says, in answer to an inquiry upon the 
subject, that postmasters are justified in giving 
the usual notices to publishers of any intended 
change in their station or residence when request- 
ed to do so by subscribers, but to avoid subse- 
quent misunderstandings between the parties, 
such request should always be made in writing, 


EcciestasticaL.—June 23d, Rev. A. D. Mont- 
gomery was installed the pastor of Spring Hill 
church, in Halifax county, Va., by the committee 
appointed at the last spring sessions of Orange 
Presbytery. Rev. N. H. Harding presided, preach- 
ed the sermon, from Jer. vi. 15, and delivered the 
charge to the pastor. Rev. Daniel G. Doak deliver- 
ed the charge to the people. 


Recent Puszications.—We are pleased to see 
a second edition of Mr. E. C. Wines’ excellent and 
practical book, entitled ** How shall I Govern my 
School?’’ &c. The cause of sound education is 
promoted by the diffusion of such works. Mr. 
Whetham, Philadelphia, is the publisher. 


Haswell, Barrington and Haswell, Philadelphia, 
have recently published ** An Inquiry into the Con- 
dition and Prospects of the African Race in the 
United States, and the means of bettering its for- 
tunes.”” The writer is no advocate of slavery, 
neither is he an abolitionist in the modern accepta- 
tion. His commendable object is to allay the pre- 
sent excited state of feeling, which has placed the 
northern and southern sections of our country in 
hostile array against each other; to inculcate mu- 
tual forbearance, and to induce on the part of both 
a calm and deliberate consideration of the question 
at issue. From the examination which we have 
been able to give the book, we have little doubt 
that its general circulation would promote a better 
state of feeling, and perhaps lead to a result which 
would be satisfactory to all. ‘The author speaks 
out fearlessly and forcibly, and althoogh he may 
say some things unpalatable to both sides, yet we 
think he is entitled to a candid hearing. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF SIDNEY. 


I am directed to request the publication in your 
valuable periodical of the fullowing extracts from 
the minutes of the Presbytery of Sidney, Ohio, 

Presbytery of Sidney in session at Sidney, Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1839. 

On motion, Messrs. Coe, Stevenson, and Fulton, 
were appointed a committee to inquire into certain 
reports respecting the ecclesiastical course ond 
standing of brethren Merrill, and G. G. Poage, 
and to report thereon as soon as practicable. 

The committee appointed on the ecclesiastical 
course and standing of brethren Merrill and Poage, 
made a report which was accepted, and the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were adopted. 

Whereas, It appears there is reason to believe, 
that brethren Merrill and Poage no longer recog- 
nize the authority of this Presbytery, therefore, 

Resolved, That the S:ated Clerk be directed to 
correspond with these brethren, ascertain their 
views, and report at the next meeting of Presby- 


tery. 

Resolved, further, That Presbytery hope and 
expect that these brethren, (if withdrawn from 
our jurisdiction,) will in good faith abstain from 
using the position in which they stand toward the 
churches uncer our care, by virtue of their con- 
nexion heretofore with this Presbytery, to draw 
thein from their present ecclesiastica) relations. 


Presbytery of Sidney in session at Lima, June 
25th, 1839. 

The Stated Clerk reported that he had written 
to brethren Merrill and Poage, according to the 
direction of Presbytery at its last meeting. 

Brother Poage being present, made in substance 
the following statement : 

That he did not recognize either of the two As- 
semblies, claiming to be the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, as the true Assembly ; 
nor either of the two bodies claiming to be the 
Synod of Cincinnati, as a constitutional Synod ; 
but that he considers this Presbytery, as far as he 
knew its doings, a constitutional Presbytery, and 
himself a member, and subject to its authority; 
that he had attended two conventions, one at 
Bloomingburgh, Ohio, in December last, one at 
Oxford, Ohio, in May last; the proceedings of the 
latter of which he read as further expressive of 
his views. Among these proceedings was the 
following series of resolutions: viz. 

“ Resolved, 1. That this convention, on a calm 
and ful! deliberation, feel still further confirmed in 
the opinion expressed at its last meeting, that 
neither of the bodies at present claiming to be the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 


Ass-mbly ; and they cannot, therefore, recognize 
either of them as such. 

2. That although they do not feel called upon, 
at the present meeting, to enter upon a definite 
and permanent organization on constitutional prin- 
ciples, yet we consider ourselves pledged to form 
such an organization, whenever providence shall 
seem to render it necessary. 

“3. That for this purpose, as well as for the time 
being, to keep up the bond of ministerial and 
Christian fellowship between the brethren, and to 
he!p each other to keep the churches under their 
care together, in the peace and order of the Gos- 
pel, until such organization is completed, they will 
meet together statedly from time to time, on their 
own adjournment. 

“4, That should any of the brethren be compelled 


by oppression, to take a decided stand, this conven- 


tion Wilf sustain brethrep if 


forming themee] a Presbytegy.” 

“5. of correaposdence be ap- 

ved the ting, it shall. 
to confer, by letter and otherwise, with other 


brethren and churches who may sympathise with 
usin general views ; and that said committee shall 
prepare a short circular, to be 
Peace Maker, and also in handbill form, expressive 
of the views of this convention on the present 
state of the Church. 

“6, That this convention bighly disapprove of 
all efforts to divide any of our already too feeble 
churches in the west, on the score of elective af- 
finities; and that they will use their combined in- 
fluence to resist and counteract any such disor- 
ganizing efforts; endeavouring to keep the churches 
together in the unity of the Spirit and the bond of 


e. 
“7, That all brethren in other parts of this and 
the adjoining States, who concur with us in general 
views, be cordially invited to attend the next meet- 
ing of the convention, to be held at Hamilton, But- 
ler county, Ohio, on the first Thursday in Novein- 
ber next. 

morning at 


adjourned to meet again to-morrow 


o'clock. 
| June 26th, 1839. 

The unfinished business ef yesterday, viz. the 
case of Brother a was taken up the fol- 
lowing order adopted : 

Resolved, 1. That Presbytery cannot do other- 
wise than regard the resolutions recorded above, 
as disorganizing and schismatica), and the brethren 
who adopted them as unreasonable, inasmuch as 
they seem to expect to remain in their present ec- 
clesiastical relatiens, while using their endeavours 
to pull down the present organization of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and disuwning, in a great mea- 
sure, if not altogether, the authority of its courts. 

2. That this seems especially unreasonable when 
these brethren are, by their own showing, only 
waiting a favourable opportunity for effecting their 
own organization; and stand pledged to sustain 
any of their number in organizing immediately as 
independent Presbyteries, so soon as any individ- 
ual of them is “ forced by oppression to take ade- 
cided stand.” 

3. That this Presbytery cannot long nize 
as a co-presbyter, any brother who casts off the 
authority of the regular courts of the Presbyterian 
Church, however strongly disposed Presbytery may 
be to bear, and bear patiently, with their brethren 
in their difficulties and perplexities. 

4. That Brother Poage be earnestly exhorted, 
seriously, in the fear of God, and in view of his 
obligations to this Presbytery, to consider his pre- 
sent position: and in the mean time, Presbytery 
enjoins it upon him to avoid such schismatical and 
disorganizing meetings as he has heretofore been 
attending, and in general al! divisive courses. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions 
be transinitted by the Stated Clerk, to Brother 
Merrill. 

True extracts. Samvue. CLevanp, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ENCOURAGING SIGNS FOR COLONIZATION, 


The Abolitionists are never weary of citing En- 
glish philanthropists against our enterprise ; and it 
cannot be denied that for this there is some coluur- 
able pretext. During the earlier years of the 
American Colonization Society, it :eceived the 
hearty approbation of those great men in the mo- 
ther country who had been latouring to abolish the 
slave trade. But when the fanatical calumnies of 
Garrison and his imitators had shaken the counfi- 
dence of some in the colonizing scheme, there were 
specia) and private means used to poison the minds 
of leading anti-slavery meu in Great Britain: this 
is believed to be particularly true of Mr. Clarkson 
and the sainted Wilberforce. Distant from the 
sources of information, ignorant of our complicated 
system, and naturally beguiled by a sameness of 
tetle, the English Abolitionists espoused the cause 
of their namesakes in America. It would be easy 
to show that they are as unlike as the serpent and 
the dove. 

Even in Egland, however, leading philanthropists 
are opening their eyes to the truth, that if they had 
driven more slowly, they would have journeyed 
more safely: and that much of the fury of the on- 
set, led by such zealots as Thompson, has rebound- 
ed to the detriment of their own cause. No one 
acquainted with the history of the African ques- 
tion can be ignorant of the position occupied by 
Mr. Buxton. ‘The friend of Wilberforce, he has 
for years been in the van of the sober English Ab- 
olitionists. He has recently published another 
work on the African slave trade. In this he has 
fully established the fact, that this guilty traffic, 
instead of being on the wane, is expanding with 
wider malignity, and blacker horror than ever. 
From his statistics it would appear, that the annual 
loss to Africa by the slave trade, is four hundred 
and seventy-five thousand souls! This is beyond 
expression dreadful. But that which we regard as 
a favourable sign for Colonization is the inference 
which Mr. Buxton draws from these facts. This 
d.- duction, it will at once be seen, is no other than 
the fundamental and characteristic doctrine of the 
American Colonization Society. I quote the fol. 
lowing paragraph from the Record newspaper, of 
London, for April 25th, 1839 : 

“Tt further appears from this publication, that 
Mr. Buxton has given up all hope of arresting the 
progress of the evil by inducing the European 
powers and American Government to declare the 
traffic piracy, or by any such means. In the first 
place, past experience has satisfied him that some 
of them never will do it—at least in the present 
age: and secondly, he is persuaded that if this uto- 
pian hope were realized, the end gained [probably 
an error of press for aimed at] would not be accom- 
plished.” “ He turns from these expedients with 
despair, to propose efforts for the civilization of 
Africa, and the introduction into it of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

Why this is just what the American Coloniza- 
tion Society has been aiming at for the last twen- 
ty years! ‘This is just the opinion, in the carrying 
out of which we have had to bear the rebuke of all 
the leaders of Abolition in Britain; and how far even 
the amenities of friendship and the decorum of hos- 
pitality have, in certain instances, been violated by 
the zeal of opposition, we leave to be witnessed by 
such travellers as Mr. Breckinridge, Dr. Sprague, 
and Dr. Bethune. This conclusion of Mr. Buxton’s 
is precisely what was arrived at many years since 
by Panes and Caldwell, and which is daily defend- 
ed by the eloquence of Gurley. For they have said, 
and reiterated, that the whole British navy would 
not be competent to blockade the western coast, or 
prevent the atrocities of the Middle Passage, but 
that this might be accomplished by encircling the 
coast with a chain of Christian colonies, God grant 
that true philanthropists, at home and abroad, may 
be brought to see alike the duty of giving civiliza- 
tion and religion to wretched Africa! 

AUGUSTINUS. 
THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN 
DECEMBER NEXT. 


The following have been suggested as proper 
things to be done on that interesting occasion : 

First. It was deaigned to afford the ministry of 
the Church a favourable opportunity of recounting 
to their respective flocks, the dealings of God's 
providence to the Church during the last fifty 

ears. 
, Second. To call forth the devout feelings of 
the people ; to induce them to recognize the divine 
hand in all their mercies; to urge them to thank- 
fulness; and to increase their attachment to a 
church, which has been so peculiarly the object of 
the divine care. 

Third. Present for baptism all the unbaptized 
children of the Church. Many such will, per- 
haps, live to see the next centenary celebra- 
tion. Possibly some may live to see the year 


939. 

Fourth. It is proposed to celebrate the Eucharist, 
the feast of thanksgiving, on that day. 

Fifth. The day will afford a good opportunity 
to all who are imbued with the liberal spirit of the 
Gospel, to testify the sincerity of their professions, 
by a mnunificent thank-offering to the Lord. 

We simply sey these things have been thought 
of. It is for our judicatories \o say what particular 
course shail be pursued. Let it be a day of so- 
lemn religious joy.— Watchman of the South. 


in the} 


For 
HISTORY OF 


ir—The Report of to 
school Assembly, as published in the New York 


Observer of the 25th of May contains the follow- 
ing paragraphs» 

“ While this cause,” (that of the Commonwealth 
ve. Green) “Was pending, and previous to the trial 
before Judge Rogers at Nisi Prius, the Commit- 
tee were informed by one of-their counsel, that 
John K. Kane, Esq., one of the Trustees of the 
General Assembly, and who was of counsel for the 
respondents, had stated to hin. that those he repre- 
sented were disposed to adjust, amicably and equi- 
tably, all matters in controversy in this cause, and 
had requested him to ascertain what terms the Com- 
mittee would propose, as a basis for an amicable di- 
vision of the Presbyterian Church, and the final ad- 
justment of all the matters in dispute between the 
Reformed and Constitutional General Assemblies. 
Upon inquiry, the Committee ascertained that 
neither Mr. Kane, nor any other person, was au- 
thorized to enter into a negotiation with the Com- 
mittee on the subject of a compromise; that Mr. 
Kane was probably acting on his own responsibili- 
ty, inftuenced by a most laudabie desire to promote 
union and peace among the protessed friends of the 
Redeemer. The Committee duly appreciated the 
motives which prompted the efforts of Mr. Kane, 
and keeping in view the resolution of the General 
Assembly of 1838, viz., “that this body is willing 
to agree to any reasonable measures tending to an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulties in the Pres- 
byterian Church, and will receive, and respectfully 
consider, any pen made for that purpose, 
—they waived all exceptions which might have 
been taken to enter into any negotiation with, or 
to making any propositions to, one irresponsible indi- 
vidual, and promptly requested their counsel to fur- 
nish Mr. Kane with a cupy of the following articles 
of agreement: 

“In order to secure an amicable and equitable ad- 
justment of the difficulties existing in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America: it is hereby 
agreed by the respective parties, that the following 
shall be Articles on which a division shall be made and 
continued. 

Article I. The successors of the body which held 
its sessions in Ranstead Court shall hereafter be 
known by the name and style of ‘THe Grnerat As- 
SEMBLY OF THE PressyTeriaN oF Tuk Unitep 
States of America.’ The successors of the body 
which held its sessions in the First Presbyterian 
Church, shall hereaficr be known by the name and 
style of ‘Tue GrneraL ASSEMBLY OF THE AMERICAN 
PreseyTerian Cuurcu.’ 

“ Article II. Joint application shall be made by the 
parties to this agreement to the Legislature of Penn. 
sylvania for a charter to incorporate trustees ofeach of 
the respective bodies securing to each the immanities 
and privileges now secured by the existing charter to 
the ‘I'rustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Charch in the United States of America ; subject 
nevertheless, to the limitations and articles herein 
agreed on: and when so obtained, the existing charter 
shall be surrendered to the State. 

* Article III. Churches, ministers, and members of 
churches, as well as Presbyterics, shall be at full 
liberty to decide to which ot the said Assemblies they 
will be attached: and iu case the :majority of legal vo- 
ters of any congregation shall prefer to be connected 
with any Presbytery connected with the Assembly to 
which their Presbytery is not attached, they shall cer- 
tify the same to the Stated Clerk of the Presbytery, 
which they wish to leave, and their connexion with 
said Presbytery shall thenceforth cease. 

Article LV. The Theological Seminary of Prince- 
ton, the Western Theological Seminary, the Board of 
Foreign Missions, the rd of Domestic Misssions 
the Board of Education, with the funds appertaining 
to each, shall be the property and eubject to the exclu- 
sive control of the body, which, according to this agree- 
ment, shall be chartered under the title of ‘the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- 
ted States of America.” It being understood that the 
professors of the Lane Theological Seminary in Ohio, 
shall be considered as belonging to the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, according to the require- 
ment of the charter of the said Seminary, if they shall 
be members of a Presbytery under the care of either 
of the General Assemblies provided for by this agree. 


ment. 

“This shall not be considered asa secession on the 
part of either body from the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, but a voluntary and ami- 
cable division of this Church into two denominations, 
each retaining all the ecclesiastical and pecuniary 
rights of the whole body, with the limitations and qua- 
lifications in the above articles specified. 

“ The only reply which the committee received 
to these propositions was, that they could not be 
accepted, but that the Old-school party would agree 
that the members of the constitutional Genera] As- 
sembly, and all who adhered to this General As- 
sembly, should be at liberty to leave the Presbyte- 
rian Church without molestation from them, and 
that they should not be called Seceders. This re- 
ply, in the opinion of the committee, cut off all 
hope of an amicable and just settlement, and closed 
the door of reconciliation. ‘They, therefore, for- 
mally resolved that it was inexpedient to make 
any further attempt to effect a compromise, and 
that the necessary preparations be made fur the 
trial of the cause now pending.” 


The facts connected with the negotiation to 
which Judge Darling refers, are not all of them so 
fully or so accurately developed in his report, as to 
preclude miscunception. The subjoined narrative, 
prepared from the notes which | made while the 
transaction was in progress, will supply his omis- 
sions, and perhaps, correct some errors. 

Some weeks before the last fall Nisi Prius of 
the Supreme Court, in a casual conversation be- 
tween one of the counsel of the New-school and 
—— on the subject of the pending suit, the pos- 
sibility was suggested of happily arresting it by 
an arrangement between the parties. We spoke 
of the proceedings of a committee of compromise 
of the Assembly of 1837, as presenting the basis 
of such an arrangement; the representatives of 
the two parties in that committee, having agreed 
as to every thing but the manner in which the 
separation, should be brought about, and the titles 
which should belong to the two bodies afterwards. 


The separation, it was remarked, having actually | P 


taken place, the first point of difference no longer 
existed; and as J had understood, that in the de- 
bates which followed the Cominittee’s report, some 
of the New-school gentlemen had expressed a 
willingness to leave the Old-school in possession of 
the corporate or semi-corporate naine, | observed, 
that the second point would not probably present 
a serious difficulty. 

Before the close of the conversation, it was 
agreed by my friend and myself, that as unauthorized 
individuals, and without directly consulting others, 
unless perhaps a confidential friend or two, we 
would endeavour to ascertain whether a plan for 
an amicable settlement could be devised between 
us, which we would both approve—that if success- 
ful in this, we would collect the sentiments of 
others in regard to it—and that if we should find 


large the circle of communication, and at last 
bring the matter before the Trustees of the Gene- 
ral Assembly on the one side, and the committee 
which had charge of the New-school interests on 
the other. 

In pursuance of this understanding, I prepared 
the following sketch, which [ submitted to my 
— on Monday morning, the 12th November, 
1 

“1, The two bodies heretofore claiming to be 
the General Assembly, and the Synods, Presbyte- 
ries, and churches, which have elected, or may 
within one year elect to adhere to them respec- 
tively, shall form separate denominations. 

“2. The body which continued to hold its ses- 
sions in Ranstead Court and its successors, shall 
retain the corporate title of &c. &c.—The succes- 
sors of the body which held its sessionson Wash- 
ington Square, will assume some other distinctive 
title. 

“3. The several Prebsyteries shall be deemed, 
and taken to belong to that Assembly, with which 
they shall direct their commissioners to meet. 

“4. Churches, (copied from art: 5, af No. 1 of 
minoritys papers, 1837, page 433 of Minutes.) 

«5. It shall be the duty of Presbyteries, (art. 6 of 


same.) | 
“6, Itshall be the duty of Church Sessions, (art. | 


“7, 
| No. 2 of 


mission fat t ol interest in the Church property ; 
so that ag aif litigation may be avuided.” 


porate priapism ied from art. 5 of 
pers majority commiltee 
1837, page 435 of 
_ [have copied the sketch in the words in whioh 
it was presented. The articles, it will be seen 
were to have been extended, by reference to the 
printed minutes of 1837 ; for convenience of 
such as may read this statement, I shal] add in a 
_ the proposed articles at large.—(See note be- 


The sketch was returned to 

evening the 17th, with 
first clause of the 2¢ article was changed so as to 
read—“ The successors of the body which con- 
tinued to hold its sessions in Ranstead Court sha!) 
take the title of” &c. &c.—A note was appended 
to the 7th article—“ Add Lene Seminary for the 
First Presbyterian Church Accom" cad two 
new articles were introduced as follows : 

“8. The said General Assemblies shall, and do 


mutually recognize each other as Pre ian in 
doctrine and discipline. 
“9. Joint applications shall be made to the Le- 


gislatures of the several States, Sor the 

of acts ratifying and carying into full e 

Vhen I met my friend on the 19th, I object 
to his proposed alteration of the 2d article, os 
implied the destruction of the existing rations 
of the Church, and the c uent invalidation of 
title to the trust estates, held under them. 1 as 
sented to his modification of the 7th article in re- 
grad to Lane Seminary, if it should be found that 
the title by which it was held admitted of such 
an arrangement, @ particular as to which my friend 
and myself were alike uninformed. The proposed 
8th article I objected to, as altogether inadmissable, 
and the 9th as involving the parties in a series of 
irksome, and probably in some cases, unsuccessful 
Fg to all the State Legislatures of the 
nion. 

I understood my friend to say in reply, that 
object, in altering the 2d article ond aiding ne 
penne Sth, was to prevent the members of the 

ew-school party from being prejudiced in any 
controversies that might hereafter arise, touching 
church property, by their surrender of the establish- 
ed designativn of the Church ;—that the appre- 
hended invalidation of titles would be guarded 
against by the proposed 9th article;—and that 
the 8th and 9th articles might moreover be 
on the part of the 

-8C o the grant of a char incorpora- 
tion to the New-school. ae 

_I did not appreciate the force of some of these 
views; but after a full, and I have no doubt, unre- 
served communication on both sides, I prepared a 
memorandum that seemed to me to embrace all the 
esseatial points of which we have spoken. I was 
much gratified to find on submitting it to my friend, 
in conjunction with the first draft of our project, 
that in his judgment we had advanced far enough 
to justify our communicating at large with the ad- 
herents of the two parties respectively. 

was as follows: 

“ the corrections in il, and substi 
Sor article 2 the following 

“2. The successors of the body which continued 
to hold its sessions in Ranstead Court shall retain 
the corporate title of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

_“ The successors of the body which held its sex 
sions on Washington Square, shall, as soon as con- 
venient, become incorporated, by the style of &c. 

“ But the retention by one of them, of the title 
heretofore used by both, shall not be construed to 
prejudice any right of property of the Synods, 
Presbyteries, churches, or church members, who 
may adhere to the body relinquishing such title.” 


I received the papers back the next morning, 
without any change, except that the words “re- 
tain,” and “ corporate” were struck out, and the 
word “have” was substituted for the former. I 
returned them shortly after, repeating as my ob- 
jection to the omission of the word “ retain,” that 
it admitted a doubt as to the continued succession 
of the Church organization, and might lead there- 
fore to the invalidation of existing titles We se- 
parated with the understanding, at least on my 
part, that there remained no other essential differ- 
ence between us, 

‘This was, I think, my last communication with 
the gentleman whom I have referred to. On the 
morning, however, on which the Nisi Prius opened, 
another professional friend, who also was of coun- 
sel for tie New-school, handed me in the street a 
paper, which he described as the ultimatum of those 
whom he represented. It was the same with the 
“articles of agreement,” printed in the Observer, 
as part of Judge Darling’s report, except that it did 
not contain the closing paragraph of the 4th arti- 
cle as printed. I prevailed on the gentleman who 
handed it to me, to stop while I ran it hastily over; 
when finding that it looked to the destruction of 
the existing organization of the Church, and left 
its future organization to the contingencies of le- 
gislative action, I said to him at once that I could 
regard it only as designed to break off the negotia- 
tion, and that I should not think it necessary to 
submit it to the consideration of any one. We se- 
paraied, and I heard no more on the subject. 

Such are the facts of the negotiation of compro- 
mise as they are known to me. I may add, in jus 
tice to others, that when it seemed to be approach- 
ing a happy issue, I consulted with a number of the 
leading members of the Old-school Assembly, and 
with other gentlemen of influence who are under- 
stood to unite with them in sentimept—and that I 
ound them, without a single exception, anxious for 
an adjustment of the con'roversy on any terms, 
which should not put in jeopardy the continued or- 
ganization of the Church, and the validity of the 
trusts confided to its care, 

I make this statement public with great reluc- 
tance, aud only in deference to the united opinion 
of my friends. [ had supposed that the whole 


our project acceptable to them also, we should en- 1 


negotiation was a thing between unauthorised in- 
dividuals, and that having failed, its history was not 
a proper subject of comment by others. The report 
of Judge Darling authoris-s me to presume that [ 
was mistaken in these upinions. 

J. K. Kang. 


Philadelphia, 25th June, 1839. 


Note.—Art. 4. extended would read thus: 

“Churches and members of churches, as well as 
Presbyteries, shall be at full liberty to decide to which 
of said Assemblies they will be attached, and in case 
the rmajority ot male members in any chureh shall de- 
cide to belong to a Presbytery connected with the As- 
scmbly to which their Presbytery is not attached, they 
certify the same to the Stated Clerk of the Presbytery 
which they wish to leave, and the one with which they 
wish to unite, and they shall, ipso facto, be attached 
to such Presbytery.” 

Art. 5, extended would read thus: 

“It sliali be the duty of Presbyteries, at their first 
meeting after the adoptiou of these rules, or within one 
yeur thereafter, to grant certificates of dismission to 
such ministers, licentiates, and students, as may wish 
to unite with a Presbytery attached to the other Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

Art. 6 extended would read as follows; the part in 
italics being that which I proposed adding to the ar- 
ticle of the minority committee in 1837: 

“It shall be the duty of Church Sessions to grant 
letters of dismission to such of their members, being 
in regular standing, as may apply for the same within 
one year after the organization of said Assemblies 
under these rules, for the purpose of uniting with any 
church attached to a Presbytery under the care of the 
other General Assembly: and if such Session refuse 
so to dismiss, it shall be lawful for such members to 
unite with such other church in the same manner as if 
a certificate were given.” 

And it shall be recommended by each General As- 
ee the churches under its care, to make an 
equilable arrangement with the members 80 applying for 

ismission for their interest in the tenes, 
so a8 that all litigation may be avoided. 

Art. 7, extended wou!d read thus: 


“The corporate funds and property of the Charch, 
| so far as they appertain to the Theological Seminary 

at Princeton, or relate to the professors’ support, or the 

education of beneficiaries there, shall remain the pro- 
‘perty of the body retaining the name of the General 
_Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America ; that all other funds shall be equal- 
ly divided between the new bodies, so far as it can be 


7 of same,) adding as fojlows: “ And it shall be! done in conformity with the intentions of the donors; 


recommended by each General Assembly to the 
churches under its care, to make an equitable ar- 
rangement with the inembers so applying for dis- 


and that all liabilities of the present Assembly shall 
be discharged in equal proportions by them; that all 
questions relating to the future adjustment of thia 
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PROCEEDINGS AT TAHITL 


_ We have. now. before us a letter from a respecta- 
ble resident at Tahiti, containing a detail of some 
most extraordinary proceedings there on the part 
of the French nation, which we think can scarcely 
be allowed to pass unnoticed by the British Guv- 
ernment... SRE: 

-’ The circumstances out of which these proceed 
ings arose, are simply as follows :—lIt may be re- 
membered that some two yeafa ago, Pomare, the 
young Queen of Tahiti, refused ission' to two 

neti priests from the Roman Catholic Mission- 
ary establishment on Gambier’s Island to settle in 
her:dominions, being very judicously averse to coun- 
tenance any thing likely to stir up the flames of re- 
ligioua discord among her still semi-barbarous sub- 
jects, The priests, however, disregarding her in- 
unction, landed on the south-western side of the 
and, and finally made their way to head quar- 
ters, where they were taken under the protect- 
ing ‘wing of the American Consul, Mr. J. A. 
Moerenhout, a Belgian by birth, and a Roman 
Catholic by profession. Naturally incensed at her 
orders being set at nought in her own dominions, 
Queen Pomare immediately gave notice to the 
priests, through the American Consul, that she 
would on no account permit them to remain on the 
island beyond the time specified for the sailing of 
the vessel in which they arrived. To this nutice 
Mr. Moerenhout returned a highly impertinent 
answer, intimatiug his intention to keep the priests 
on the island in defiance of her Majesty’s orders ; 
the only excuse offered for such marked disrespect 
being, that he was inclined to believe that the 
Queen had been induced to issue these orders by 
the advice of Mr. Pritchard, then a missionary, but 
now the British Consul, at Tahiti. When the 
time of the vessel’s sailing arrived, and no signe of 
an intention to comply with her majesty’s com- 
mands were manifested by the prieste, one of the 
district judges, accompanied by a posse comitatus 
of Tahitian constables, was despatched by order of 
the Queen Pomare to enforce obe‘ince to the laws. 
Being refused admission to the house, the consta- 
bles, by direction of the judge, removed the roof, 
and having effected an entrance from the outside, 
requested the priests to proceed immediately on 
board the vessel, which was then about to sail. 
One of the two, apparently endowed with a little 
Mure common sense than his companion, quietly 
complied with the mandate of the Queen; the 
other offering some resistance was taken by force 
and placed in the canoe which was to convey them 
to the vessel. Even then, so anxious was he for 
the honours of martyrdom, he threw himself over- 
board and received a good ducking for his pains. 
_ This, then, was the head and front of poor Queen 
Pomare’s offending. Moerenhout and his Popish 
colleagues despatched by the first opportunity to 
His Most Christian Majesty, the Citizen King, a 
flaming detail of the indignities alleged to have 
been perpetrated on the French ecclesiastics, the 
result of which representation was an order to 
Commodore Du Petit Thoire, of the French‘trigate 
Venus, then on the South American station, to pro- 
ceed immediately to Tahiti to demand reparation 
for the wounded honour of La Belle France. On 
the arrival of the frigate at Tahiti, M. Du Petit 
Thoire, after a lengthened consultation with Mr. 
Moerenhout (who had been dismissed from his 
American Consulship, and rewarded with the 
French Consulship, for the share he had taken in 
the fransaction), despatched a letter to Queen Pw- 
mare, requiring in the name of his Majesty the 
King of the French, immediate compliance with 
the tollowiug demands, in satisfaction of the insult 
alleged to have been offered to the French flag:— 


ist. To pay down 2000 dollars. 

2d. To hoist the French flag on the island, and 
fire under it a salute of 21 guns. 

3d. Queen Pomare to write a humble apology 
to King Louis Philippe. 

In significant intimation that his demands were 
in earnest, M. Du Petit Thoire proceeded immedi- 
ately on despatching his letter to clear the deck 
for action, intending, in the ‘event of a refusal, to 
batter down the town of Matavai, the infant metro- 
polis of Tahiti, overturn the government, and place 
an inferior chief, of Mr. Moerenhout’s selection, on 
the thr.ne. For the feeble State of Tshiti to 
have refused compliance with the demand, unjust 
and outrageous as it was, would have been worse 
than madness, but unfortunately the whole nation- 
al treasury did not contain a tithe of the sum de- 
manded. In this dilemma the British Consul, Mr. 
Pritchard, Dr. Vaughan, a British settler, and Mr. 
Bicknell, the son of one of the missionaries, gene- 
rously cane forward to Pomare’s assistance, and 
furnished her with the means of satisfying the 
French King’s demand. 

We have thus put our readers in of 
the details of this extraordinary affair; we shall 
now proceed to offer some remarks on the whole. 
We presume thet Queen Pomare, who is at least 
‘a more legitimate sovereign than Louis Phillippe, 
has as much right as the latter to see that the laws 
of her kingdom are enforced. Now it is well 
known to the residents of this colony, that one of 
the first laws of the Tahitian code prohibits foreign- 
ers of any description from residing on the island 
without the express permission of the Queen. But, 
‘even if no such law existed, Queen Pomare exer- 
cised nothing more than a sound policy in exclud- 
ing the priests from her dominions, for their avowed 
object was to stir up religivus discord among her 
subjects. We say nothing of the share Mr. Pritch- 
ard had in the transaction, for whether Pomare 
acted as she did by his advice or by the advice of 
Mr. Moerenhout himself, the act was equally the 
act of the Queen. It is a principle recognized 
and acted upon among all nations that every fo- 
reigner must comply with the laws of the country 
in which he for the time resides, however opposed 
those laws may be tothe laws in force in his native 
land; the priests had no reason to coniplain, there- 
fore, when they were civilly told that the Queen 
would not permit them to remain on the island, 
nor has the French nation any reason to complain 
that compliance with the laws of the land was in 
this instance enforced. As well might the British 
traveller, with a passport in France complain that 
the detentions to which he is exposed are direct 
infringements on the liberty of the subject, and the 
British Government espouse his cause as a fit sub- 
ject for a national quarrel. 

Holding; then, that Queen Pomare has in no 
way offended against the Jaw of nations; that, in 
short, in excluding the two French priests from 
her dominions she did no more than she had a per- 
' fect right to do, we are at a loss for a term euffi- 
ciently strong to express our opinion relative to 
the conduct of the French Government in this mat- 
ter. We should hesitate to apply the term pirati- 
cal to any action emanating from a nation so dis- 
tinguished for gallantry as the French, yet the pro- 
ceeding résembles nothing we have ever read or 
heard of but the buccaneering practices of by-gone 
times. Call it by what name we may, nothing is 
more certain than that such an unwarranted ag- 
gression on an unoffending and defenceless people 
= leave an indelible stain on the reputation of 

rance. 


Solon enacted that children, who did not main- 
tain their parents iu old age, when in want, should 
be branded with infamy, and lose the privilege of 
citizens; he, however, excepted from this rule, 
those children, whom their parents had taught no 
trade, nor provided with other means of procuring 
a livelihood. 


‘ | ghow that Edwards’ 


, From the 

i998 A REVIEW 

Of Edwords' Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will. 
By Henry P. Tappan. 


alist. 


it 


"Mr. Editor—Having heard this book spoken of 
asa triumphant refutation of President Edwards’ 
Treatise, which has been —— invulnerable 
by the most acute metaphy in this country 
and in Europe; I had a great desire to see it. A 
few days since, I procured a copy, and sat down 
with great interest to the perusal. I soon me 
convinced that wete Dugald Stewart still alive, he 
would be under no necessity of retracting his de- 
claration that “ The Essay on the Will is a work 


| which never has been and never will be answered.” 


The great object of Mr. Tappan’s book, is to 
stem is a of fatalism, 


. | that it destroys moral agency and accountability, 
| that it exhibits God as the author of sin, that it 


leads to Pantheism, &c. &c. &c. But it contains 
nothing new. ‘The same things have been said a 
thousand times before, and have been a thousand 
times refuted. 3 

The writer the theory of “ contingent 
self-determination :"—A theory which has recent- 
lv been completely demolished by President Day. 

__ While reading the book, I was forcibly reminded 
of the remarks of President Edwards in the conclu- 
sion of bis treatise. He says, “ Whether the things 
which have been alleged, are liable to any tolera- 
ble answer in the way of calm, intelligible, and 
strict reasoning, I must leave others to judge; but 
I am sensible they are liable to one sort of answer. 
’Tis not unlikely, that some who value thomselves 
on the supposed rational and generous principles of 
the modern fashionable divinity will have their in- 
dignation and disdain raised at the sight of this dis- 
course, and on perceiving what things are pretend- 
ed to be proved init. And if they think it worthy 
of being read, or of so much notice as to say much 
about it, they may probably renew the usual ex- 
clamations with additional vehemence and con- 
tempt, about the fate of the heathen, Hobbe’s ne- 
cessity, and making men mere machines, accumu- 
lating the terrible epithets of fatal, unfrustable, 
inevilable, irresistable, gc. and it may be, with 
the addition of horrid and ; and per- 
haps much skill may be used to set forth thin 
which have been said, in colours which shall 
shocking to the imaginations, and moving to the 
passions of those who have either too little capaci- 
ty, or too much confidence of the opinions they 
have imbibed, and contempt of the contrary, to try 
the matter by any serious and circumspect exami- 
nation.” 

This with some qualification is a very de- 
scription of Mr. ‘I’.’s book. It is the “one sort of 
an answer,” which President Edwards foresaw 
might, and probably would be made to his Treatise. 


From the Charleston Observer. 
SCOTCH INFLUENCE. 


They who opposed the reformation of the 
Church, are in the habit of attributing her recent 
measures to the influence of Scotch Presbyterians, 
in her councils; and at the same time they repre- 
sent their own origin as more Catholic and liberal, 
as evinced by the union of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists in England near two centuries ago, 
and by the more recent unions between them which 
have been formed in this country. But will the 
tell us what has been the reputation of Engli 
Presbyterians for soundness in the faith, and what 
is still their reputation compared with the Church 
of Scotland? If the first union of which they 
boast, has worked well, its fruits must still be seen ; 
and among English Presbyterians, we may expec! 
to find at least as much orthodoxy, and as much 
fervent, devoted, intelligent, and self-denying piety, 
as among an equal number in the Church of Scot- 
land. But who does not know that a comparison 
cannot be sustained between them? An English 
Presbyterian is much oftener a Palagian, or an 
Arian, or a Socinian, than a believer in what were 
regarded as the cardinal doctrinesof the Reforma- 
tion. And how much of this is to be attributed to 
the greater laxity consequent upon the union which 
is so highly commended, ean be inferred from the 
facts in the case. T'wo hundred vears ago, the 
Church of Scotland had a hard struggle to maintain 
the position which she has ever since held—a strug- 
gle similar in many ofits features to the one through 
which we have been passing—and it has resulted 
in maintaining uncorrupt her doctrines and her 
order. The Presbyterian Church in this country, 
is not ashamed of being associated in sentiment, 
in feeling, and in spirit with their brethren of the 
Church of Scotland, who have witnessed a 
profession, and who hold fast the form of sound 
words. And if the instrumental cause, under God, 
in restoring the Church to her original standards, is 
to be ascribed to one class of ministers more than 
another, it will awaken no envy, and no jealous 
among those who love the truth, and seek its ad- 
vancement. 


DEATH OF MRS. SAVAGE. 


Mrs. Savage, wife of the Rev. Thomas 8. 
Savage, Episcopal Missionary to Cape Palmas, 
western Africa, was the daughter of John Metcalf, 
Esq. of Fredericksburg, Va. and having devoted 
herself to the cause of Christ in Africa, she em- 
barked in December last, with her husband, from 
this port. In three weeksafter her arrival at Cape 
Palmas, she was attacked with the disease, which, 
after seven weeks of much suffering, proved fata] 
on the 16th of April. Mrs. Payne of the mission, 
who daily attended her bedside, writes to a friend 
in this city—“ Severe as her sufferings were, they 
never elicited a murmur from this lovely christian. 
‘I feel that it is all for my good, not one pain too 
much,’ was a sentiment frequently expressed. An 
earnest desire to depart and be with Christ was the 
predominant feeling. About two weeks before her 
death she observed, ‘I have given up all my friends 
—all earthly ties—my dear husband was the last I 
could give up, but I have been enabled to do that 
now, and know that God will comfort and support 
him.’ The night of her death, her nurse was 
awakened by some one singing, and found to her 
surprise it was Mrs, Savage. Shesung two or three 
verses of a favorite hymn. The last two lines, the 
nurse told me, sounded more sweetly than any thing 
she ever heard. They were, ‘We're marching 
through Immanuel’s ground, to fairer worlds on 
high.” Almost the last words were in answer to 
a question, how the Saviour now appeared to her— 
‘chiefest among ten thousand and altogether lovely.’ 
—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
AN AWFUL PROVIDENCE. 


On the 20th of April, ata small village in this 
county, viz: Ellisville, a man named J. P. S. was 
killed suddenly. He was a profane swearer. He 
was in one of the stores talking about moving his 
family to another house in the village that day, 
though the rain poured down in torrents on the 
earth. A friend said, “ Surely you would not take 
your family out in such a rain.” He swore by the 
“ Lord Jesus Christ that if it rained pitchforks with 
the prongs downwards, and if it rained hell fire he 
would go;” so saying he sprang frum the door, 
walked about ten steps, and was struck in the 
mouth by lightning—his head awfully mangled— 
and his lips still quivering with oaths, burned and 
swelled till it was Poway na tosee him. Nothing 


else was injured—the blasphemer only was killed. 
Lewistown, May 13. N. G. Berryman. 
NEW SECT. 


A new sect, it is said, has appeared in the me- 
tropolis, calling themselves “ Christian Israelites,” 
being the followers of a poor man named John Wroe, 
of Tong, in the parish of Bristall, near Bradford. 
Wroe pretends that in the year 1832 the Lord com- 
municated spiritually to him the “ illuminations” 
and “ perfections” of which the urim and thummim 
on the breast-plate of Aaron were types. His dis- 
ciples pretend that he has the power of working 
miracles, reading men’s thoughts, and of obtaining 
by prayer literally whatever he shall ask. Some of 
his proselytes intend to proceed to Australia. John 
Wroe himself intends to visit London shortly, to an- 
nounce the day when the great millenium is to com- 


mence.— London paper. 


-From the Charleston Observer. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND DOCTRINAL IN. 
STRUCTION. 


It is the object of the American Su 
Union to furnish the means of instruction upon 
those topics only, in which evangelical] Christian 
denominations concur. It is, therefore, free as an 
institution well can be, from a sectarian character. 
Most churches, however, whose Sunday-schools 
are not of a mixed character, provide for the in- 
struction of their youth in the peculiarities of their 
respective creeds. . And in this respect, they act 
with a wise reference to the future, knowing that 
the impressions made in early life, are apt to be 

rmanent. But is the same care taken in the 

resbyterian Church, which others evince u 
this point? Have Presbyterian schools loo 
beyond the books of the Union, and given any 
thing like prominence to the system of faith and 
discipline which, as a church, we have adopted, in 
their instructions? Are the children of our Sunday- 
schools as thoroughly indoctrinu‘ed as they were 
when more parental and ministerial attention was 
paid to this subject—and when it was customary 
to have fixed periods for the catechetical examina- 
tion of the congregation ! 

The growing impression is that, in this respect, 
there has been a manifest declension. The older 
members of the Church who remember the method 
formerly pursued, both in the family and the con- 
gregation, will, therefore hail as the dawn of a 
brighter day, the provision which was made by the 
last General Assembly to meet this very point.— 
And if more of the older members of the Church 
would consent to become Sunday-school teachers, 
a return might at once be made to the “ good old 
ways.” But the fact is, they leave the instruction 
of their children to those who are also young, and 
whose training has not been thorough in the rudi- 
ments of the Christian faith. Let our ministers 
and elders turn their attention to this subject.— 
Let them enter their schools, not as spectators 
merely, but as instructors. And let them see to 
it that the teachers are themselves taught, and ca- 
pable of ae the young mind in the plain 
matters of faith and practice. They who have 
no experience upon the subject will be surprised 
to find at how early an age, infidel objections 
arise in the mind, and how much wisdom it re- 
quires to remove them. And the same is true in 
relation to the distinguishing doctrines of our 
Church. The heart opposes them, and therefore 
the arguments by which they are to be sustained, 
are to be drawn from the armory of God, and 
wisely directed. 

These suggestions are now made with the de- 
sign of enlarging upon the subject on some future 
occasion. 


PASTORAL LABOURS. 

No other man sustains an office of such fearful 
responsibility as the minister of the Gospel of 
Christ. Take a view of the duties constantly de- 
volving upon him, and you will exclaim with Paul 
—* who is sufficient for these things?” 

1. He especially must cultivate personal piety. 
He must not only have a “good report of them 
which are without,” but he must be ** an example 
/ot the believers, in word, in conversation, in chari- 
ty, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” In the perfor- 
mance of this duty he, in common with his flock, 
has to contend with indwelling sin and the temp- 
tations of this wicked world; and as no other class 
of men so deeply wound the cause of Christ by 
falling into sin ; so no class is so much tempted of 
the devil. 

2. He must be prepared constantly to declare to 
men the whole counsel of God. ‘To do this he 
must not only go through a long preparatory course 
of study, but must cunstantly “ give attendence to 
reading—meditate on these things—give himself 
wholly to them, that his profiting may appear to 
all.” » From week to week frequently, and on all 
occasions, he must appear before his people to im- 
part to them snch instruction as they need. He 
must be * instant in season, out of season—reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all long suffering and doctrine.” 
He must not only instruct, but interest his people, 
“like unto a man that is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasures things new and 
old.” He must study to show himself approved 
unto God, “a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” It 
is the solemn command of the Saviour—* Feed 
my lambs—feed my sheep.” ‘“ Feed the Church 
ro God which he hath purchased with his own 

ood. 

3. To perform these arduous and important du- 
ties, the pastor must not only read and study much ; 
but he must visit his people, converse with them, 
be intimately acquainted with their spiritual condi- 
tion. Otherwise how shal] he “give them their 
portion of meat in due season?” Pastoral visitation, 
especially if his people are much scattered, will oc- 
cupy a large part of his time. But in addition to 
the regular visitation, he must visit the sick and 


the rich promises of the Gospel. He is appointed 
an overseer,and must “ watch for their souls, as 
they that must give account.” 

4. The pastor must be prepared also “ earnestly 
to contend for the faith once delivered unto the 
saints”—be “ able by sound doctrine both to exhort 
and toconvince the gainsayers; for there are many 
—— vain talkers and deceivers, whose mouths 
must be stopped; who subvert whole houses, teach- 
ing things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s 
sake.” It becomes necessary, therefore, that the 
pastor be acquainted with the prevailing errors, 
that he may _— them and warn his people 
against then. He must be prepared also to vindi- 
— ~" Scriptures againt the cavils of the learned 
infidel. 

5. Another considerable part of his time must 
be occupied in attending the judicatories of the 
church, in preaching in destitute places, &c. &c. 

He who will perform these duties faithfully, will 
have no time to devote to other avocations—he must 
give himself wholly to them, and he must be a la- 
borious man. It is probably not the duty of every 
minister to be a pasior, in the ordinary sense of the 
word; but certainly the pastor should, in all ordi- 
nary cases, have no other business to occupy his 
time and attention. And there can be no doubt, 
that the inefficiency of many pastors and their 
want of success in the ministry may be traced di- 
rectly to the fact, that, through necessity or for 
some reason or other, their minds are occupied and 
their time is employed in other pursuits. We are 
gratified to see decided indications in our Church 
of a determination to establish more generally the 
pastoral relation. We trust the time is at hand, 
when our ministers will say, as said the Apostles, 
* But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word.” Then may they 
expect the fulfilment of the precious promise, * Lo, 
I am with you.” Then will there be many among 
us, who will be “ wise to win souls.” ‘Then will 
the Church “arise and shine.”—Protestant and 


Her 


From the Boston Recorder. 
THE JEWS. 


“The American Society for meliorating the con- 
dition of the Jews,” is stil] sustained by a few select 
friends. ‘They have sold the farm at New-Paltz; 
paid off all the debts of the society ; and funded the 
balance, amounting to near! , the interest 
of which they design to employ in doing something 
for the Jews. The Board have appointed a com- 
mittee for ascertaining the number, condition, and 
feelings of the Jews in the city of New York. It 
appears from the report of the Bociety, that the cur- 
rent of feeling among the Jews, is strongly setting 
towards the land of their fathers. Several thou- 
sand of them in Russia and Poland, are said to have 
bound themselves with an oath, that, as soon as the 
way is open, they will immediately go up to Jeru- 
salem, and there spend their time in fasting and 
prayer to the Lord, till he shall send the promised 
Messiah. Within the last forty years, the num- 
ber of Jews in Palestine has increased from two 
to forty thousand ; and the sentiment appears ex- 
tensively to prevail among them, that the time is 
at hand for the turning of their captivity. 

Divine Providence tempers his blessings to se- 
cure their better effect. He keeps our joys and 
our fears on an even balance, that we may neither 
presume nor despair. By such compositions God 
is pleased to make both our crogses more tolerable, 


and our enjoyments more wholesome and safe. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Desravctive Fire.—By letters published in the 
Richmond papers we learn that the village of Farm. 
ville, Va. was visited by a destructive fire on the Ith 
inst. Eight tenements on the south-east side of Maine 
street consumed. The sifferers are Thoinas Hickson, 
(insured) saved in a daina State. F. W. 
Smith & (no insurance;) R. F. Goodsey lost all 
he had, (no insurance ;) Mr. Thomas, cubinet maker, 
in whose building the fire commenced, lost all his 
stuck except about the value of $200; C.C. Benton, 
saddler, in the same building, lost a part of his goods, 
no insurance on either. A. B. Biglow, bookseller, most 
of his books saved; the Farmville Journal office in the 
same building, up stairs, total loss; Flippin & Darring- 
ton, goods saved in a damaged state, (insured.) G. R. 
Mottley, dry goods saved, groceries lost—(no insur- 
ance.) The total loss is variously estimated at from 
$30,000 to $50,000 in buildings and goods. 


Sraawserry Dentirrice.—Thé Boston Herald sa 
that the common strawberry, when rubbed upon t 
teeth and gums, is more efficacious in purifying the 
breath and whitening the teet!, than any tooth pow. 
der in the world. It is not bad either, taken internally. 
It is also a remedy for gout. Linnwus used it suc- 
cessfully. 


Maryianp Wueat Cror.—The new crop of wheat 
has been harvested in Maryland, with the exception, 
perhaps, of occasional! farms or fields in the districts 
north of Baltimore. The accounts that have reached 
us from various parts of the State all concur in the re- 
port that the crop is abundant in quantity and excel- 
lent in quality. In many places the growth has been 
so thick and strong that extraordinary labour has been 
requisite in cutting the grain, and in thin and poor 
lands, although the fields have not stood so close, the 
quality of the crop has been found tw be as fine as thut 
produced in richer soils, Here and there, it is true, 
this description does not apply, but nevertheless on the 
whole the wheat crop is believed to be larger than any 
which has been realized by Maryland for some years 
past, and her citizens have abundant cause for grati- 
tude to an all merciful Providence that the labours of 
the field have been so signally blessed.— Balt. Amer. 


Snrepwreck anv Loss or Lirr.—The 
ship Aid-de-camp, having three hundred and five emi- 
grants on board was wrecked on Briar’s Island on the 
16th ult., on her passage from Londonderry to St. 
Johns, New Brunswick. Sixteen of the emigrants 
were drowned; the survivors arrived at Halifax ina 
miserable plight, having lost every thing in the wreck, 
and some of them being half naked. Steps were im- 
mediately taken to supply their wants, and many of 
them obtained employment in Halifax. 


Great at Eastport, Mr.—On the morning of 
the 7th instant, a most calamitous fire occurred at 
Eastport, Me., which destroyed a large portion of the 
property of the town, valued at $240,000, of which 
only ,000 are supposed to have been insured. 
Nearly the circumfererence of the business part of the 
town is but a heap of ruins, above which rise the black- 
ened chimnies of the burnt buildings, and over which 
the smoke rests like a pall, as if to hide the hideous 
mass beneath. 


Tue Western Fur Trave.—The St. Louis Repub- 
lican mentions the arrival there of two batteaux trom 
the Indian country on the Upper Missouri, loaded with 
buffalo robes and furs. The steamboat Naomi, from 
the Missouri river, reports eight boats at the Richmond 
landing, having on board 2400 packs of buffalo robes, 
and there were reported to be about twenty more in 
the river bound for St. Louis. The eight and the two 
above spoken of are the American Fur Company's 
boats. A gentleman who came passenger in the Na- 
omi reports that the American tur Company’s boat, 
the Antelope, was at the mouth of the Little Missouri 
on the 12th of June, about eight hundred miles below 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, the place of her destina- 
tion. 


Deata sy Licutnive.—During the heavy thunder 
storm which passed North of this village on Monday 
afternoon, the lightning struck the house of Mr. Adam 
Nims, of Sullivan, passed down the chimney, tearing 
it to piecer, and instantly killed one of his children, 
lying in a cradle. Mr. Nims, who was lying upon the 

oor, and rocking the cradle, was struck senseless—the 
lightning tearing the sole from his boot. He, however, 
was not much injured.— Keene Sentinel. 

A ProritasLe Business.—It is stated that the fees of 
the clerk of the United States Circuit Court in Missis- 
sippi, at the late term of the court, amounted to $40,000. 

IncomPeTency oF AN Iniper. Witnrss.—Judge Wil- 
kins, in the United States Court at Detroit, has decided 
that the testimony of an Atheist is not admissible. 

Tue Iron Sreampoat Rosert F. will not 
answer for service in the Delaware and Raritan Canal, 


for which she was built, on account of her draft of 


water, which is upwards of seven feet. Her cost was 
more than $20,000. 


A Discovery.—A patent shingle machine, in opera- 
tion at New Brunswick, New Jerscy, turns off 10,000 
per day. ‘Ihe proprictor has a prucess of infusing an 
alkali into chesnut, which makes it as durable against 
iron rust as cedar. 


Fires anv Loss or Lives.—On Thursday night, 11th 
insant, the frame building, No. 273 Madison street, 
New York, occupied by several families, was consumed 
by fire. An infirm old lady named Hannah Whaling, 
perished in the flames before assistance could be ren- 


afflicted of his flock, tliat he tay comfort them by | dered. 


er 
A barn near the Girard College, Philadelphia, was 
consumed by fire on Saturday evening, 13th instant, 
and a man named Robert Whartenby, who had been 
in the habit of sleeping within it, perished in the 
flames. 


Thursday afternoon, instant, a 
violent storm took place in the vicinity of Baltimore, 
accompanied with hail. Mr. Hise was killed by light- 
ning six miles from Baltimore, and a house was struck 
in the city. Great damage was done to the grain in 
the Patapsco valley. The corn is much cut, but being 
young will probably recover. 

The Presbyterian church at Johnstown, N. Y., was 
struck by lightning during a storm on Tuesday the 9th 
instant, and the belfry much injured. The bell, how- 
ever, received no injury, nor was the building set on 
fire. 

- From Fioripa.—A from Florida to the 29th 
June state the continued illness of many of the officers 
and soldiers. The troops under Colonel Davenport, on 
their march to the neighbourhood of St. Marks, were 
halted near the residence of Col. Gamble, who, in the 
very spirit of hospitality, converted his house into a hos- 
pital for the officers. Col. Davenport, Lieut. Plummer, 
Adjutant Ist infantry, Lieut. Johnson, 6th infantry, 
Dr. McCormick and Dr. Clark, were all sick at Col. 
Gamble’s, who, like the good Samaritan, administered 
to their wants with the utmost kindness. Dr. Clark 
died on the morning of the 29th. Lieut. Plummer was 
slowly mending, but still too iil to be moved. The 
others were convalescent. Col. Davenport had pro- 
eceded to Fort Lawson. ‘Three of the officers of this de- 
tachment have fallen victiins to the climate —Capt. 
Mitchell, Lieut. Pew, and Dr. Clark. 


Tue Bounpary.—The following is an extract from 
a London letter in the Quebec Gazette, dated June 
12th: “I think you may take it as certuin, that a 
special convention has either left this country, or will 
speedily be sent to America, for arranging the basis 
of a settlement of the disputes with the government 
of the United States, relative to the boundary question. 
Her Majesty’s advocate, Sir John Dodson, has, for 
some time, been engaged in drawing up this conven- 
tion, which, I am told, is in strict conformity with the 
instructions sent to the American minister at our 
Court. The other mentioned facts I am not at liberty, 
at present, to communicate. But I think the knotty 
point is in a fair train of arrangement.” 


Tue Inptan War.—Extract of a letter to the editor 
of the Peoria (Ill.) Register, dated Des Moines T'rad- 
ing House, June 5, 1839: “Our Indians (Sacs and 
Foxes) are all at war at present. A party came ina 
few days since bearing eight scalps and eleven prison- 
ers. They are so elated with their success, that they 
have all turned out, nen, old and young, boys, dogs, 
and all.” It seems that they were out in search of the 
Sioux only, and that coming upon the combined bands 
near the neutral ground, a tract of land that separates 
the former and latter tribes, they (the Sioux and Mo. 
hawks) held up a red blanket in token of friendship, 
but which unfortunately carried a diiferent impression 
to the bosoms of the ferocious Sacs, who instantly 
rushed upon them, and without resistance killed and 
captured men, women, and children, to the number of 
twenty-five or thirty. And now at their towns on the 
Des Moines, and far in the distance, may be heard the 
fierce shouts and triumphant yells, as in their ecstacy 
they dance around the post where hangs the ghastly 
scalps of the dead, and where are tied their disconso- 
late captives! 


Onto.—The whole debt of the state of Ohio on the 
Ist of July, did not exceed the sum of 8,600,000 dollars. 


Navat.—Extract of a letter dated Havana, July 3: 
“The United States frigate Constitution arrived here 
to-day in 12 days from Vera Cruz, bearing the broad 
pennant of Commodore Claxton. This is a fine ship. 
She came up past the wharf with her royals set, play- 
ing national airs. After anchoring she fired a salute, 
which was returned in an equal number of guns. It 


since to visit Vicksburg, and examine into the affairs 
of the bank. 


) 


is said she came im to get water and proceed to the 
Pacific.” 


Vicxssure Banx.—The Philadelphia stockholders of 


the Vicksburg Bank assembled on Monday, 15th inst./ Count 


in the Exchange, Philadelphia, and listened to a re- 
port from the commissioners inted some time 


J. W. Perit, Esq. presided. 

Mesers. A. W. Mitchell and S. H. Carpenter, com- 
missioners, made @ most voluminous report, the amount 
of which may be considered as favourable. They men. 
tioned the probability that no more than fourteen per 
cent of the capital stock would be lost. ‘The rail road 
is considered valuable, and to be profitable. The se- 
curities seem to be of a good and available character. 
Mr. Robbins, during whose absence in England, some 
irregularities occurred in the management, will, as 
cashier, superintend al! the affairs, and allow of no 
wrong doings. A proper person to act as assistant is 
much needed. 

Anoruer Revotutionary Patriot Gonr.—Died sud- 
denly in Milan, Ohio, on the 4th inst., Mr. ‘Timoth 
Conklin a soldier of the revolution—at the age of 96. 
Mr. Conklin served as a lieutenant in the army under 
Washington. The regiment is not known. His for- 
mer residence was in Dutchess county, New York.— 
He came to reside in Milan township in 1834, and al- 
though at that time far advanced in life, he manifested, 
and continued to do so until his death, much of the 


spirit of '76. On the morning of the 4th, he came from| Gord 


his residence, a distance of three miles, to the village 
of Milan, where he assembled with his fellow citizens 
on the public square, to unite in appropriate measures 
for the double purpose of cclebrating the national anni 
versary, and the completion of the Milan canal. As 
the national banner rose to the top of the liberty pole 
on the public square, and was announced by a dis- 
charge of cannon, Mr. Conklin, who was at the time 
sitting in full view, was suddenly seized with an apo. 
plectic fit, and was carried in a state of insensibility to 
his residence, where, in a few moments after his arri- 
val, he expired.— Norwalk Reflector. 


Tue Seizep Fisnerman.—Capt. Jones of brig Acuadi- 
an, arrived yesterday, reports that the fishing schoo- 
ners Rattler and Hyder Ali had been condemned by 
the Court of Admiralty; and the Shetland of Boston, 
Eliza of Bristol, and Mayflower had been released upon 
payment of all expenses. ‘The schooner Mayflower o! 
Boothbay is stated in the Halifax Journal of the Ist 
inst., to have been seized and sent into Guysboro on 
the Monday previous.—Boston Courier. 


AccipEnts IN Boson Harzour.—We have frequent- 
ly had to record accidents of a fatal character which 
have occurred in Boston Harbour, by the capsizing of 
sailboats, &c. on Sunday; and on many accounts it 
is to be wished that the reprehensible habit of boat- 
sailing on the Sabbath would become obsolete. Yes- 
terday was a day unusually prolific in accidents— 
some of a melancholy character. This was principal- 
ly owing to the rising of a heavy squall from the 
south-west, about two o’clock, P. M., which raged for 
a short time with great violence. We copy the follow- 
ing from the Atlas ef this morning : 

and seven lives saved.— Y esterday 
morning, Capt. Sturgis, of the revenue cutter Hamilton, 
was called upon to go down to Nantasket roads, and 
quell a mutiny on board the brig Argali, which duty he 
attended to with the utmost promptness, and the crew 
of the brig, by his interference, were persuaded to 
perform their duty. 

On the return of the life-boat in the afternoon, and 
afier she had passed the fort, there came up a violent 
squall of wind and rain, and there was a perfect tem- 
pest upon the water. In the midst of the tempest a 
small boat was seen at a distance, entirely unmanage- 
able, the sails being dishevelled, and she filling with 
water, and the cries of those on board were very loud 
for assistance.—Capt. Sturgis immediately ordered his 
life boat to be pulled for the sinking boat, and seven 
boys were taken from her,and thus saved from a 
watery grave. ‘heir names are Nicholas Bulger, aged 
7; Patrick Malkay, aged 14; Patrick Sullivan, = 
13; John Ryan, aged 11; George Driscoll,aged 14; 
George Lynn, aged 12 ; and John Lyuch, aged 11. 

They stated that they had hired the boat of a man 
in Broad street fora pleasure sail, and that the tempest 
caine upon them so suddenly (fat they had no control 
of the boat. 

Soon after the occurrence detailed above, Captain 
Sturgis receiyed information that a sail-boat belonging 
to the Navy Yard, had been capsized in Black Rock 
channel, aud several of the men drowned.— With that 
alacrity to render assistance to his fellow men in dis- 
tress, which is characteristic of that active officer, he 
ordered the life-boat to be manned; and proceeded 
down the harbour, a distance of six miles, to the Great 
Brewster, near which place the accident happened. It 
seems that the boat had on board six men, five of 
whom belonged to the Navy John 
McNelly, the boatswain of the yard. Mr. McNelly 
and three men were drowned—two only of the men es- 
caped from a watery grave. 

‘The body of Mr. McNelly was afterward picked up, 
and conveyed to the Navy Yard ubout one o’clock last 
night by Captain Sturgis. Mr. McNelly was 57 years 
of age. ‘The other three persons drowned were James 
B. Deming and John Stinger, seamen, and Sylves- 
ter Blood, a brother-in-law ot Mr. McNelly, belong- 
ing to Windsor, Vt., aged 45. Mr. Blood has left a 
wife and ten children to mourn over this unfortunate 
event. 

We learn also that the pleasure boat Teazer, with 
six men on board, was capsized in a squall yesterday 
afternoon near Apple Island. One man named Wing, 
attempting to swim ashore was drowned—the others 
were picked up, while clinging to the boat, by a fish- 
ing schooner, belonging to Gloucester.—Bostun Mer- 
cantile Jour 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Siddons which arrived at New 
York on the 12th inst., brought Loudon and Liverpool 
papers one day later than thuse reccived by the Liver- 
pool. ‘The news, however, is not very important. 

The cotton market at Liverpool, and the money 
market at London, continued very dull. 

The prospect for the crops in Great Britain and 
Ireland, was good. 

Disturbances, said to be of a political nature, had 
taken place in Servia. . 

On the 15th June, in the House of Lords, a petition 
was presented by Lord Brougham, from the Canadian 
prisoners—Mr. Parker and others—whose cases had 
been under discussion in the Courts of Exchequer and 
Queen’s Bench. 

‘The French ministers had met their first repulse on 
the proposition tu create a grand council for the Legion 
of Honour. 

rtation of Tron Steamboats.—The Urania, now 
lying at the N. W. side of Prince’s Dock, and nearly 
ready for sea,takes with her toSouth Amerita, three iron 
steamboats, or rather the materials for their construc. 
tion, in large pieces of plate iron, riveted together, 
each forming a section or portion of the respective 
bouts for which it was moulded or fashioned, so that 
the whole may with facility be put together on arrival 
at their port of destination. ‘The plates are froma 
quarter of an inch to three eighths in thickness, and 
are beautifully riveted. ‘The engines to propel these 
vessels (also on board the Urania) are, we learned, 
from 20 to 30 horse power. The vessels are from the 
celebrated manufactory of iron vessels of Messrs. 
Laird, of Woodside. They are destined for Monte 
Video. 

The war between Turkey and Egypt was on the 
point of commencing. The Turkish army, 60,000 
strong, have crossed the Euphrates at Bir. 

The greatest consternatiun prevails in Egypt. The 
troops of the Dey had passed on through Alexandria 
by forced marches, to join Ibrahim Pacha, who with 
his generals and army, are at Aleppo, awaiting the ap. 
proach of the Saltan’s troops. The news from Alex- 
andria is down to April 28. 


FROM CHINA. 

Canton papers to the 5th of March have been re. 
ceived, by the arrival of the ship London, at New York. 
From them we learn that the opium difficulties still 
continued, and that instead of terminating, there was 
rather a prospect of their becuming more vexatious. A 
high officer of the government was expected down from 
Pekin, whose business it was to investigate the con- 
dition of the foreign trade in person, and direct the 
measures for suppressing the sale of opium. 


The British sloop of war Larne, having arrived at| * 


Macao, her commander had been requested to remain 
a while, by the superintendent, Captain Elliott, that ae- 
sistance might be at hand should any serious trouble 
arise between the English residents and the Chinese. 

The Canton Price Current of the 5th March pub- 
lishes the statement of the Gencral Chamber of Com- 
merce, showing the exportation of teas to the United 
States for the season of 1838-39, ending Feb. 26th. 
The following are the totals: ; 


Pecula. Chests. 

Black teas - 4,379 9 556 
Green teas . . 32,284 47,650 
57,206 


T 
These were shipped on board of thirteen vessels, all 
of which were bound for New York, with the excep- 


tion of one, the Commerce, for Philadelphia. This 


ship had un board 487 peculs of black, and 2826 peculs 


MARRIED, 


On Tharsday, the 27th ult., by the Rev. Robert P. 
Du Bois, Mr. Matruew Boyp, Sadsbury, Chester 


county, to Mrs, Asicait H. Conincuam, 
don Cross Roads, Pa. 


At Waynesburg, Mifflin count P od b 
the Rev. Benjamir: Carrell, Mr. Oumar to 
Eve.ina Giascow. 


By the same, May 28th, Mr. Feix Norton, to Miss 


Catuarine Lavautin, both of Wayne township, Mif- 
flin county, Pa. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Professor Albert B. Dod is expected to preach in 
the Sixth Church, Spruce street, above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, next Sabbath, (to-morrow,) 2lst 
inst., at 10 A. M., and 44 P. M. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, ac- 
een the receipt of Fifty Dollars, from the Rev. 
Peyton Harrison, for assessment. on Winchester Pres- 
bytery. Also, Thirty Dollars, from the Rev. George 

ordon, assessment on the Wooster Presbytery. Also, 
Fifteen Dollars from W. D. Smith, Treasurer of the 
Presbytery of Marion, for defraying the expenses of 

Law-suit. Newxirg, Treasurer. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
The Minutes of the last General Assembly are now 


published, and will be sent without delay to those en- 
titled to them. Jonn 


INFORMATION WANTED! 


Apam Wisner, formerly of Northumberland, in Penn. 
sylvania, who was in the Revolutionary War, as a 
minute man, under General Potter, and Col. James 
Murray, and whose papers have all been destroyed by 
the burning of his house, in which his all was consum- 
ed, wishes to know if*there are now living any wit- 
nesses to his having been in that war, as without such 
witnesses he cannot chtain a pension, to which he is 
justly entitled, and which he is very anxious to obtain, 
in consequence of poverty brought upon him by unpro- 

itious providences. Id this meet the eye of any 
individual who can testify to these points, respecting 
his revolutionary services, which the law requires, in 
order for him to obtain a pension, they would confer a 
favour upon an afflicted old revolutionary soldier, b 
communicating the fact, stating the name and ake | 
dence of such witness, to the Rev. Oren Brown, or 
Deacon Abraham Harrison, of East Groveland, Livins- 
ton County, State of New York. 

Publishers of weekly Journals, in the United States, 
are requested, for the sake of humanity, to give the 
above a few insertions in their papers. 

Oren Brown. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of monies received during the month 


f June, 1839. 

Of Rev. F. McFarland and family, Central 
church, - $10 00 
Samuel Richards, do., : : - 20 00 
Andrew Blackie, do., - 200 
Samuel P. Lithgow, do., : 1 00 
Miss C. H. (for 1838 $5, and 1839 $5,) do., - 10 00 
J. Cowell, do., - 20 00 
Patterson & Ingram, ‘I'r. Pittsburgh, Pa. - 93 75 
Do. do. do. - - 5625 
Do. do. do. - - 75 Ov 

Wm. Graham, Tazewell, Tenn. by J. E. Ne- 
gus, - : - 5 00 
James Bayard, . Philadelphia, - - 1000 
Female Ed. So. of Fayetteville, N. C. - 90 40 

“A Friend,” in the 10th Presb. ch. Philad. 
by Rev. Mr, Boardman, - - 25 00 
$418 40 


J. B. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknow 
the receipt of the following sums of money d 
From Samuel Thompson, Tr., at Pittsburgh, $500 00 
Philad. Central ch. additional, ‘ : 10 00 
North Middletown, Ky., per Rev. G. W. Coons, 13 00 
Churchville cong., Pa., per Rev. Wm. Finney, 30 00 
Wm. Graham, ‘l'enn., per Robert Patterson, 00 
00 

95 


A Female Friend to Domestic Missions, . 
Cove & Hardware, Va. per Rev. John B. Ross, 
Waterford, N. Y., John House, $5, John 
Harwell $5, J. H. Douglass $5, N. 
M. Doe $10, other individuals of the 
same congregation $16 . . $41 00 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. Mrs. A. Blatchford 10 00 
Do. &. W. Woolbridge $5, E. D. Malt- 
10 00 


Albany, N. Y., Teachers and Scholars 

in Dr. Sprague’s Sabbath School, 

2d and 3d instalment for the sup. 

port of a missionary in the West, 50 00 
Cash $6, J. H. Boyd, Schenectady $15, 

Win. Eyman of do. $25, George 

McQueen of do. to constitute him- 

self an hon. mem. of the Board $50—96 00 
Schenectady, N. Y. a family, for consti. 

tuting Rev. J. Trumble Backus an 

hon. mem. of Board, viz. Jas. Walk. 

er $7.50, J. Walker $7.50, Thos. L. 

Walker $7.50, A. E. Walker $7.50, 

Sarah Walker $5, Eliza Walker $5 

Matilda Walker $5, Mary J. Walk. 

er $5, . ‘ ‘ . 5 
Do. J. T. Backus $10, Joseph Lyons $5—15 
Albany, 3d Presb. ch., Rev. Mr. Hunt. 

ington’s, to be applied to the support 

of Missionaries in Texas, . . 3 
Troy, 2d ch., Two Gentlemen, $5 each—10 
Schenectady, N. Y., Several individuals, 

to constitute Mrs. Backus an hon. 

mem. of the Board, . 

Per Rev. J. K. Davis, agent, 

Raleigh, N. C., collections in North Carolina, 

per Rev. Dr. McPheeters, per Rev. W. 


| $966 95 
WM. NASSAU, Sen., Treasurer, 
No. 281 Market street. 
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Ss SS 


367 00 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Signs of the Times, a Series 

of Lectures deliv in the years 1838—9, in the Second 

Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia ; embracing, amongothers, 

the fullowing subjects; viz. Missions, Education, Covetous- 

ness, Kevivals of Religi Doctrines, Fanaticism, Slavery, 

Lawiessness, &e. &e. By the Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D. D., with an 
Introduction, by the Rev. Ashbel Green D.D. 320 pp. 12mo. 

The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United Statesof America. By the Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D. 
Part I, 1705 to 1741, 

The Christian Youth’s Book and Communicant’s Manual, by 
Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D.D., 480 pp. 12mo, 

The complete work of Henry eouaeh. ineluding the Life of 
God in the Soulof Man, &e. 270 pp. 18mo. 

Also lately published, The Minister’s Family. Holiday House, 
by Miss Sinclair. . Dominion of Christ, by Rev. Wm, Symi 
ton, D. D, Churehes of New York. H. Sinclair, by Leig 
Richmond. MeCrie’s Lectures on Esther. Hill and Valley. 
Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew. Private Thoughts, Christian 
Father at Home, by Dr. Brownlee, Symington onthe Atone- 
ment. Stevenson’s Offices of Christ,&c.&e. For sale by 

WM. MARTIEN 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—R. Carter, 58 Canal street, 
New York, has just received the following valuable works, 
which he offers for sale at the = annexed. They are pub- 


lished at Oxford, Ohio, and are believed to be much cheaper 
any ever offered to the public. | 
Dick’s Theology, 1 vol. royal 8vo, - #3 25 


itsius on the Covenants, 
Hurd on the Prophecies; and Venn on Zacharias, 
alleompleteinivol.4to. - + + « 
Napier’s Peninsular War, 1 vol. 8vo, ° eo. «3 
‘The above are all bound in full sheep, with spring backs, 
library style. , 
R. C, has also just published, The Family at Heatherdale, or 
the Influence of Christian Principles, by Mrs, Col, Mackay, of 
Inverness, Scotland, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Lime Strect ture-, 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Dr. Hawk’s Contributions to Ec- 
clesiastical History, vol. 2d. The Pocket Lacon, com 
upwards of One Thousand Extracts, from the best aut 
ted by John Taylor,2 vols. 18mo. An Inquiry into the Con- 
dition Prospetts of the African Race, in the United States, 
and the means of bettering their condition, by an American, 
12mo0. Travels in South Eastern Asia, by Howard Malevim, 
2 vols. 12mo. The Metropolitan Pulpit, being Sketches of the 
Most Populer Preachers in London. Transplanted Flowers, or 
Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff and the Duehess De Brogtie, 19mo. 
Aids w Preaching and Hearing, by Dr. Skinner, 12mo. Life of 
Wilberforce, 12mo. A new edition of How Shall I Govern My 
Se by E. C. Wines, 12mo. Second volume of 
Mclivaine’s Select Family and Parish Sermons. For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 
july 20 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. . 
GENTS WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, to sell by 
subscription, the lowing valuable books :—Compre- 
hensive Cummentary, 6 vols. 8vo. Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowlrdes, 1 vol. 8vo, The Polyglott of Family Bible, 1 vol. 
8vo, Bush’s Seripture lilustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. A tory of 
the Church, by Rev. Charles A, Goodrich, 1 vol. $vo, Lives of 
the Presidents of the United States, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Clergymen out of health, young gentlemen wishing to travel 
and any wishing employment, will find this a pleasant and pro- 
fitable business, The most favourable terms offered, Ap 


of green tea. 


A 
cations, by mail or ot ise, will receive immedigte 
ie 
july 20—tow Gm Vermont. 


be netted by, commitioes appointed by the new 
these comimiitees esnnot agree, then each commmitice Davip Aanxw, merchant, of MeConnelsburg, Bedford 
shall select one arbitrator, and these two a third, which » Pa. to Mise Reswoca C. Samriz, daughter of | 
arbitrators shall have full power to settle finally the N. W. Sample, M. D., of Paradise, Lancaster Co., Pa. ) 
: whole case in all its parts; aod that no person shall ) 
| be appointed «an arbitrator, who is a member of either | 
church; it being distinctly understood that whateve: 
i difficulties may in the of | 
rj all other questions of power, as well ag right, legal, » | 
shell be. decided by the committecs 
or arbitrators, so as in all cases to t an appeal Ll 
| by either party to the legal tribunal of the country.” 
"Je will remarked that, the made by 
- the Committee in 1837, artic 
4 Was Was merely ty an ampli 0 a proposi- 
/ was by them admitted as unobjectionable. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


cheerfulness,— 
Of the watchful Guardian telling, 
Who a little bird can bless. 


How the giant oak and maple © 
Toss their noble arms abroad— 


= (Ais they flaunt in very 


Ast in alt, 
Lift aloud their million trumpets, 
And their Leader's skiJl declare. 


How the herds that dot the hill-side 
Mutely tell me as they feed, 

“ God, who kindly cares for cattle, 
Is a bounteous God indeed.” 


How the is la 
By won— 
How the very earth rejoices, 
*Neath the fervours of the sun. 


“ God !” repeats the small bird’s music, 
“God !" the painted insects cry ; 

“ God !” the giant trees are murmuring— 
“ God !” the little shrubs reply. 


Voices from the solemn forest ! 
_ Voices from the tribes of flowers! 
_ Voices from the brute creation, 
Sky and earth—yet where are ours? 


Poor and vile, we cannot render 
Worship—darkened so by sin— 

Till the heavenly Sun of Glory 
Pierce the shade and shing within. 


From the Calcutta Magazine. 


NARRATIVE 
‘The ways of God, (says the sacred writer,) are 
erent deep; clouds and darkness are round about 
im, yet righteousness and jud t are the habi- 
tation of his throne. Often, indeed, in the mys- 
terious providence of God, are we short-sighted 
mortals made to feel, and are called to confess be- 
fore his throne, how dependent we are upon hie 
wer, Wisdom, and mercy; that it isin Him we 
ive and move and have our being. It is with pro- 
priety said of ajl men, that 


-%On a narrow neck of land, 
*T'wixt two unbounded seas they stand ; 
Yet how insensible! | 
A moment's time, a moment’s space, 
May take them to a heavenly place ; 
Or shut.them up in hell !” 


That which is emphatically true of all, is especial- 
true of those who go down to the sea in ships ; 


starting of a plank, the dropping of a bolt, or! sea 


the opening of a seam, may launch a whole crew, 
in an instant, into an awful eternity. Yet how in- 
sensible are the majority of seamen to the awful 
uncertainty of their state; and what evidence have 
we in the conduct of God to the whole race of sea- 
men of his tender mercy, and long-suffering kind- 
ness: he beareth indeed long with their sins, and 
tarrieth in the execution of his justice. He de- 
lightetb in mercy towards them. The foregoing 
reflections have fen induced, by an occurrence, 
the most appalling and awakening which has ever 
happened in connection with the shipping interests 


of the of Calcutta—the total loss of the Pro- 
tector, Captain Dixon, bound from London to Cal- 
cutta, laden with passengers, troops, and stores for 


the East India Company. This unfortunate vessel 
was totally lost on the night of the 16th October, 
1838, on one of many dangerous reefs at the mouth 
of the river Hughly, at the very termination of her 
; and out of nearly two hundred souls only 
one sailor and three recruits lived to tell any thin 
of the sad tale. A few particulars, connected wi 
the melancholy event, and the only ones which can 


be gathered, have been taken from the lips of the| last 


only surviving seaman ; they possess an interest, 
though it be a melancholy one, and read us a les- 
son of the most painful kind, saying unto us, “ Be 
ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of man cometh.” This unfortunate vessel 
sailed from London about the middle of June, hav- 
ing coe page on board, and recruits, with women, 
children, the crew, captain, officers, &c. altogether 
making a total of about 200 souls. She had had 
up to the 11th or 12th of October, when nearing 
the shores of India, a pleasant and ase tare voy- 
age. All on board were full of life and spirits, in 
the prospect of a speedy termination to the tedium 
of an Indian voyage. The young were doubtless 
elated with the prospects of the festive scenes 
which awaited them: the more advanced were 
anticipating either the accumulation of wealth, or 
the acquisition of honour: some looking forward to 
and affectionate meeting with long sepa- 
hiends, and others filled with ardent hope 
speedily realizing a fortune and retiring to 
their father-land ; while the thoughtless sailor, and 
young inexperienced recruit might be, as is too 
often the case, in imagination revelling in all the 
low pleasures of which India is so prolific. What- 
ever might be the thoughts, doubtless they were as 
varied as the pond on board wre numerous. 
Soon, very soon, a c passed over the prospects 
of all, oat every mind was brought to bear on the 
one solemn subject of Death, Judgment, and Eter- 
nity!! The voice from heaven to eac!: and all was 
—*“ Prepare to meet pa God!” 

The man, James Whiskey, the only seaman 
saved, gives, from such a recollection as he can 
rescue the confusion of thoughts which must 
have crowded upon his mind, and the dreadful state 
in which he must have been after the wreck, the 
following statement. “* We were coming up the Bay 
of aang with a steady breeze, ship in good order 
and well trimmed. All hands, both passengers, re- 
cruits, and crew, were in spirits. The Cap- 
tain, (Dixon) was in the daily habit of taking sights 
up to the 1lth or 12th of October; ite ¢ gouge 
quite confident of his course, and there could be no 
mistake about where we were. He was like a man 
who knew his trade. About six days befure we 
were cast away we made False Point light-house. 
We then worked to the eastward and continued 
bearing this course, stretching across the Bay until 
the night of the wreck. I heard the Captain say 
to the chief officer, he thought we were near the 
reefs, on account of the noise of the breakers and 
other things. On the morning of the 13th, when 
the morning watch was roused, the weather was 
dirty and unsettled. The ship was put under 
double reef topsails, and sent down royalyards, ex- 
- 'pecting a stiff breeze. Continued to work to the 
eastward with the ship in this trim. The Captain 
now began to be anxious, but said nothing about 
putting to sea. He appeared reserved. 
o'clock Pp. mu. on the 16th the gale eased a little, 
and the Captain ordered the mainsail to be set ; but 
about an hour afterwards the gale suddenly in- 
creased and chopped round, and it was baffling with 
a confused heavy sea. All hands called up, sails 
farled, and the ship put under bare poles. The 
Captain called out ‘Is the anchor all clear? the 
chief mate replied that it was, but suggested the 
propriety of not bringing the ship to an anchor 
there; the Captain rejoined, ‘She will ride easy 
enongh,’ and ordered it to be let go. It was let go 
in r five—is sure of the soundings for the 

was cast by au experienced seaman. There 
was scarcely time to give her the cable, before she 


a ha 
ra 
of 


was half full of water, to 
mps, and a midshipman sent below for , but 
ama end said she was full of water. She then 


‘strack by the stern, carrying away her rudder, snd 
atarting her stern-post. Up to this time the soldiers 
end‘ passengers were either below or in the cuddy. 
The fore and maintop masts were cut away, and 
the ship eased in every way, pumps going all the 
while, but to no purpose. The quarter boat had been 
washed away, and the long-boat went to pieces al- 
most last that he remembers 


About 10 


the cr t the forward, trying to 

| wreck. 2, Many who have sailed with prosperous 
only passengers he saw were Mrs. Cooper | 

id! and her hitile boy ; and the last 


make a raft. | 


s he remem- 
| bers seeing on the vessel were Captain Dixon and 
the chief officer. The chief officer having asked 
the Captain what he would do, he replied, “ swim 
as long as I can, and then drown.” The scene that 
followed the announcement of their hopeless con- 
dition, rs all description; the recruits, their 
wives and children, rushed on deck calling on the 


mercy of God, and the 


in every direction at the mercy of the pitiless storm, 
clinging to spars, planks, &c. soon exhausted the 
majority sunk as lead in the mighty waters, to rise 
no more, till the sea give up its dead. Whiskey 
was saved in a most singular manner: he had been 
up the main rigging to cut away the topmast, and 
was washed out of the shrouds unto the poop; so 
that instead of being on the forecastle with his com- 
panions who all perished,-he was on the stern-post, 
when it parted from the ship, and from which he 
was ultimately rescued. The following extract 
from a letter addressed to the public prints by the 
Secretary of the Sailor’s Home, although repeating 
one or two of the circumstances previously men- 
tioned appears to give as much completion to this 
narrative as it can have. The Secretary of the 
Home says: 

“It may not be uninteresting to the public to be 
made acquainted with a few facts connected with 
Whiskey's rescue from a watery grave: it appears 
that on the night of the fatal shipwreck he was on 
duty on the poop, which was separated from the 
main part of the vessel, and he with twenty-seven 
more, including the surgeon, hung to the stern-post 
after it had been cleared off the poop. Several of 
the poor fellowe, weakened by the violence of the 
storm, let go their hold or threw themselves into 
the sea in despair, others were washed off, to use 
the man’s expression, ‘ he did not know how;’ and 
he was at last left but with one solitary companion. 
The last persons among the passengers that he saw 
were, the ‘ officer passenger’ and his sister, (Lieut. 
and Miss Martin,) Mrs. Cooper and her little boy, 
who, he says, appeared to be trying to comfort and 
help his mother. The Surgeon was soon washed 
off the stern-post but for a time was kept above 
water by a plank, he however, soon sunk to rise no 
more. 

“ For seven days and nights this poor fellow and 
his companion were drifting about in the open 
sea, exposed to the rays of a vertical sun during 
the day, and the chilling colds of an equator night, 
without a particle of food or a drop of water. On 
the morning of the eighth day the Herculean 
sighted what the Captain supposed to be the Pilot- 
boat; he lowered his boat for the purpose of taking 
the pilot out of her, when the crew discovered it to 
be a part of a wreck—they made to it, and found 
the companion of the survivor in a completely ex- 
hausted state, and the man Whiskey so weak that 
he was unable to hail; they were taken on board 
the Herculean and treated with every kindness; 
the other man died, and this one out of the whole 
ship’s crew alone lives to tell the tale. He has re- 
sided in the ‘ Home’ since his arrival in Calcutta, 
and has refused every solicitation to commemorate 
his deliverance by drinking and carousing, and is 
now anxious, as soon as a birth offers, to proceed to 


“The Committee of the ‘ Home’ have provided 
him with every necessary during his residence 
there, and they feel a pleasure in having been the 
means, both on this, and on former occasions of 
affording an asylum to the shipwrecked and dis- 
tressed seaman—their only object in bringing this 
case forward, is that this man, as one of a numer- 
ous class of hard-working, industrious, and brave 
men, may not leave Calcutta without it being 
shown to him, and all his class through him, that 
the inhabitants generally, and the wealthy mer- 
chants in particular, 

* who dwell at home at eage’ 


are always willing and ready to stretch out a help- 
ing hand to those who 


‘ brave the dangers of the seas’— 


and who, by the misfortunes of a seafaring life, are 
cast upon their bounty.” 

Here the little all we know of the case of these 
unfortunate people must come toa close and re- 
main in awful silence, until the resurrection of the 
day. Besides this seaman there were four or 
five recruits picked up, two of whom died, leaving 
but three out of the whole 200 to tell the tale. 
There are many pleasing circumstances connected 
even with this afflictive dispensation. 1. The deep 
sympathy which was excited in the minds of the 


citizens of Calcutta towards the survivors, and the 


universal] sorrow which filled every breast for the 
fate of the lost. ‘There was in the vessel a widow 
lady of respectable connexions who in the most 
ounaptiortes manner, was voyaging to and fro 
rom Calcutta to England with young children, for 
the papers of supporting and educating an only 
son. No sooner did this fact transpire than the 
ever-liberal citizens of Calcutta raised a subscrip- 
tion of above 6000 Co.’s Rs. for his support until he 
can support himself; and a gentleman of well 
known benevolence, proceeding to Europe, has 
promised to take him under his protection, should 
he be a deserving youth. A subscription was also 
raised for the man Whiskey, which, after he had 
eons his outfit, left him nearly £50 which has 
n forwarded to England. 2. The conduct of the 
surviving seaman is pleasing in the highest degree. 
Though a man incapable of either reading or wri- 
ting, and hence with no stores of information or 
education on which to throw himself, he did, al- 
though much sought after and visited, uniform] 
resist all solicitations to drink or carouse. All 
monies forwarded to him he carefully handed over 
to the Secretaries of the Home, and when asked 
what he wished to be done with it, he said he wish- 
ed it to be sent home and secured in some way for 
“a poor old washerwoman of a mother.” The 
balance of the subscription has been transmitted to 
Messrs. Green, the owners of the Seringapatam, 
(in which vessel he shipped and sailed,) through 
Captain Denny, to be disposed of as they may deem 
best. When spoken to on the subject of his sig- 
nal deliverance his reply was characteristic enough; 
“well sometimes that did cross my mind, but we 
are such poor creatures.” He regularly attended 
divine service every Sabbath, and when the writer 
of this narrative parted with him, the poor fellow 
wept and said when he was exhorted not to forget 
the mercies of God so signally displayed to him, 
“God bless you, Sir, fe I shall be a good for 
nought if I forget this; I will try and serve God.” 
May the Lord thus signally deliver him from the 
deep and horrible pit, in the last day. 3. There 
are some singularly painful circumstances connect- 
ed with this wreck. ‘There was on board a wife new- 
ly married and tenderly attached, who had been left 
in England from peculiar circumstances, for whom 
the house and every thing was prepared, cut off in 
a moment; whata shock must this have been to 
the feelings of the waiting husband. There was 
an anxious mother plodding over the vast sea to 
support her only boy, cut off in an instant. Oh 
what a rush of agonizing feelings must have poured 
into her mind as she thought not only of her own 
end, but of her almost destitute boy ; but the Lord 
hath taken him up. Then there were numbers of 
recruits, sailors, the poor Captain and officers, with 
all the passengers; most of them with near or 
dear friends both in England and India, and some 
depending on thein for support and comfort in old 
age, all committed to a stormy and restless grave, 
in an instant. Oh if we could put all the sutlerings 
and lamentations of the friends of this ship's crew 
together, how vast and overwhelming would they 
be 


The most painful of all the circumstances con- 
nected with it, is perhaps the conduct of one of the 
rescued recruits, who had no sooner reached Cal- 
cutta than he gave out that he was a sailor, and 
the cook of the vessel, in order to escape from a 
eoldier’s lif», thus commemorating his merciful de- 
liverance by a most unblushing falsehood. He was 
discovered and handed over to the military autho- 
rities. [ow does this one uct show the desperate 
wickedness of the human heart. Before bringing 
these remarks to a close, we would press on your 
attention, dear reader, a few plain reflections. 


1, We are all — to a far more fatal ship- 
wreck than this. The shipwreck of faith and the 


soul, concerning which many have made ship- 


breezes over the ocean of life and: apparently cer- 
tain of entering into heaven, do actually come stort 
of it, foundering at the very mouth of the haven of 
rest, and stranding on the very shores of Canaan. 
They had not on board the Captain of Salvation. 
3. Let us take heed lest we be mistaken in our 
course; and fear lest a promise being left us, we 
should seem to come short of it. 4. We see how 
entirely dependant we are on God for preservation 


‘will take care of you.” 


name of God. The crew were also imploring the and guidance, fur in this case every thing was done 


passengers were at prayer 
] in the’cuddy. In their dietreas they dated upon | but it failed. The Lord alone is our keeper. He 


| the Lord, but in a few minutes they were scattered 


which huinan skill could suggest, or accomplish, 


holdeth the winds in his fist and the waters in the 


hollow of his hand; and be alone can command 
the one or combat the other. 5. How uncertain is 
the continuance of our enjoyments, or the fulfil. 
ment of our hopes, save those which flow from re- 
ligion and which rost on Christ. Here were per- 
sons doubtless promising themselves years of enjoy- 
ment and ease, just about to lift the cup to the lip, 
and drink to the full, when it is dashed from them 
in an instant. All eagerly stretching that eye 
which was soon to be glazed in death, to catch 
first glimpse of land, Nor are they alone in their 
disappointment and sorrow. How many of our 
race, though not literally wrecked, are as far as 
hope, and joy, and peace are concerned, most com- 
pletely and for ever wrecked. Oh that we may be 
wise, and consider our latter end, seeking for that 
preparation of heart which is from the Lord, and 
for a standing place upon that rock Christ, on 
which every sinner seeking and finding it, shall 
stand with triumph and joy at the last day. We 
would entreat your prayers for seamen; and also 
your aid that those who will and can endeavour to 
raise them from the evils of the fall may not b- 
straitened either for want of funds, or of the Spirit 
of the Lord God to give them success in all their 
labours. Pray and labour therefore that “ the 
abundance of the sea may be converted.” 
A Farenp To SeamMen. 


THE LOST CHILD. 


[The following interesting and pathetic narra- 
tive is taken from the New anewieh Standard of 
Sept. 4th, 1837.] 

Adverse as we are to the practice of seizing on 
any little loca! incident, yet we occasionally hear 
of occurrences so touching and pathetic in their 
nature as to awaken our sympathies and interest 
us in their narration. Of such a nature is that 
which we now present to the reader. 

Mr. Charles Bearghan left the north-east part of 
the province a short time and took what is 
called the upper road to Frederickton to St. Ste- 
phens, on his way to the United States. On the 
25th August, he passed the thriving village at 
Hart’s Mills, on the Rushagonis, very early in the 
morning, and expected to reach T'rew’s Tavern, at 
the Piskahagan by night. Properly equipped for 
the wouds, furnished with suitable provisions, his 
blanket, his axe elung behind, and his gun on his 
shoulder, he trudged gaily along until fe arrived 
at Shin Creek, which 1s unbridged, and was at that 
time much swollen with late rains. A woodman 
seldom hesitates at such obstacles: he proceeded 
up to the bank of the stream, and set about felling 
a tree across it, to serve as a temporary bridge; 1 
swung aside in falling, and launching into deep 
water, it moved away majestically down the 
stream. Our traveller “looked and looked, and 
wist not what to do.” He was not inclined to re- 
sume the axe; and therefore resolved to proceed 
up stream, in hopes of finding a favourable place 
for crossing. At length he arrived at one of those 
placid-looking pools which form deep stretches in 
our rivers, and are generally termed still-water 

laces. Here he made a kind of raft sufficient to 
ar up his clothes and gun, and keep them dry, 
while ie swam over and drew them after him. He 
was soon busily engaged in rehabiting his limbs, 
and refreshing himse'f with a bit of biscuit, seated 
on the flowery margin of a natural meadow, which 
extended aloiig the banks of the stream, when his 
ears was started by a whining noise, resembling 
the sounds frequently uttered by young bears. He 
instantly seized his gun, examined the priming, 
and re-primed—then clapping a ball into the barrel 


“ With look intent, 
And cye and ear attentive bent,” 


he stole cautiously towards the spot, whence the 
sound issued. They were no longer uttered, but 
he now and then heard a crackling noise among 
the underbrush, and perceived a twitching motion 
of the twig and spray, but could not discover what 
caused them. Convinced, however, that he had 
some animal to encounter, his gun was at his shoul- 
der, and his finger on the trigger. He then silently 
reasoned with himself, whether or not he should fire 
at random, but experience cautioned him against 
so rash an action, for no animal is more furious 
than a wounded bear. As thus he mused, his eyes 
became suddenly dilated, his heart throbbed vio- 
lently, he raised himself erect, and let the but of 
his gun drop quickly to the ground! What did he 
see! What did he gaze at! Behold! among the 
raspberry bushes—and see through the interstices 
of their many twinkling leaves of dewy green—be- 
hold! he sees a beautiful infantile arm fitfully 
stretched out, and little taper fingers plucking the 
rich, ripe, crimson fruit. 

After he had experienced the first flush of the 
mingled emotions of surprise at the extraordinary 
sight, of horror at the bare idea of his gun and his 
intended act, and of pleasure in the expectation of 
meeting society in these deep and solemn solitudes 
our traveller advanced, and beheld a little girl about 
seven years old, seduously engaged in ad. and 
eating of the abundant wild berries which were 
spread in great variety over that naturally rich and 
verdant spot, She Papen to be an interesting 
child; her clothes had a respectable look, albeit 
they were most wofully rent and worn; her hair 
played in disordered ringlets over her cheek, which 
was begrimmed and pale, and her soft blue eyes 
were red with weeping. She burst out into wild 
and hysteric wailings, which sunk suddenly into 
oeiiaive sobs. The traveller was lost in utter 
amazement, and hemmed aloud to attract the child’s 
attention. Alarmed in her turn, at his appearance, 
half habited ag he was, she screamed, fled a few 
steps, fell, and covered her face with her hands. 
He was quickly by her side, and used the kindest 
and most soothing expressions to gain her confi. 
dence and calm her fears. She had fallen more 
from bodily weakness, than from fear, although she 
had been greatly alarmed at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the stranger. At length she ventured 
to look up, and, with a sweet but languid smile, 
said, “O now, I am sure you won’t hurt me; O! 
am very sure you will not kill me.” “Kill you, 
God forbid,” was the full-hearted reply. “Olam 
very tired; I’ve been very, very hungry, but I got 
plenty of raspberries here; I only eat the goody 
ones; I never take them as have the spiders on 
’em; mother bid me not to.” “Where is your 
mother, my dear child?” eagerly inquired the 
traveller; and he was answered, with the great- 
est simplicity, “she’s at home, sir, I guess; but 
mam don’t know where I be; I can’t find out the 
way home ever so long. “ What! my child have 
you strayed, and are you lost? Come to that flowery 
knoll with me. God has sent me to preserve your 
life. Come, and I will give you some nice biscuit, 
and a bit of meat. You are weak and worn, but I 
The poor innocent’s soul 
burst forth in a flood of grateful tears, not attended 
with that hysteric affection which she had lately 
suffered. She derived great relief from weeping, 
and prepared to follow her new benefactor, but the 
excitement which she had just experienced, acting 
on her sensitive, delicate, and exhausted frame, 
had shaken every nerve, and completely prostrated 
her strength. She was unable to walk, but the 
kind and generous Learghan carried her to the 
bank of the river where he had left hia little store, 
and judiciously ee her with spare and gradua- 
ted portions of food. 

* As soon as she was moderately refreshed, her 
artless answers to his inquiries informed him that 
her name was Lydia Harper; her parents lived 
near Hart’s Mill; she had been sent with dinner 
to her father, who was making shingles a little 
way in the woods, but missed the right track—got 
bewildered and wandered astray. ‘ When I knew 
I was lost,’ she enid, ‘O, I was very frightened; | 
screeched and ran about, and threw away father’s 


dinner.’ [t appears that she walked the first night 
until she sunk down, nearly stupified with fatigue. 


The traveller asked her if she was not afraid when 
it grew dark, as she was all alone and lost in the 
woods; to which she replied, ‘I was a kind of 
frightened all the time; but when I Jsid down | 
said my prayers, that nam learot me, and then | 
wan't frightened.’ *‘ Do you remember the prayer!” 
*O | does, sir, itis: I will lay me down in peace, 
and take my rest; for it is thou, Lord, only that 
makest me to dwell in safety ; and into thy hands 


I commend my spirit, my soul, and my ; for 
thou hast sciiannd me, O Lord, thou God of 


truth! Amen.’ 

Mr. Bearghan next to consider how the 
child was to be brought along. He was sixteen 
miles past her father’s, and his business would not 
allow him to return; he was about twelve miles 
from Trew’s, and no house between. The child 
was unable to walk; he rigged out a contrivance 
by means of his blanket, and carried her forward 

.on his back. The delightful consciousness of per- 
forming a action buoyed up his spirits, and 
nerved his frame, end he beguiled the rigour of his 
laborious task by the prattle of his little foundling, 
who had now become more sprightly and free. 

As he journeyed along, he inquired if she had 
seen any wild beasts in the woods; and she an- 
swered, “ No, I did’nt—only once—two black dogs 
were coming to me; they were not Mr. Burpe’s 
doys; they stopt, and one stood upon his hind feet; 
they did’nt bark, but runned away again.’ Our 
traveller smiled at the child’s simplicity, while she 
continued to say; “ O, sir, last night, when [ awoke 
in the middle of the night, O how glad 1 was! I 
thought I was close to home, for I heard the cattle 
trampling about me, I could’nt see nothing; none 
of them had bells, and when I called Star and 
Bright, they . still, O, | was glad, and my heart 
was beating and beating ; I lay very sti] too, to listen 
and so I just dropt away asleep again. Was'nt it 
a pity, they were all gone in the morning.” “ Pro- 
vidence seems to have defended you in an especial 
manner, my child, against hidden dangers and 
death,” said the traveller. 

Having carried his helpless charge until daylight 
was gone, his fatigue was increased by the difficul- 
ty of walking on an almost trackless road in the 
dark, and the moon did not rise until near 10 
o’clock. At length he arrived at a deserted log 
hut, within two miles of Trew’s; and almost ex- 
hausted, he determined to make a short stoppage to 
recruit. Here he thought to Jeave the child, wrap- 
ped in his blanket, whilst he should hurry on, and 
send back immediate relief. He struck a light, 
partook of some refreshinent, but found t diffi- 
culty in — her to consent to remain behind. 
After he had prepared a pretty comfortable bed for 
her, and placed her snugly in it, he sat down to 
watch until she should fall asleep. The moon had 
just risen, and before he started he gently approach- 
ed the child, to find if she were perfectly composed ; 
he held the light towards her ; she opened her blue 
eyes full upon him, averted her head, and sobbed. 
** No!” exclaimed the traveller, “ by all that's sa- 
cred, I swear I will not leave you behind!” He 
forthwith slung his axe and his gun, resumed his 
former equipment, raised little Lydia from her 
lonely couch, and carried her safely to the long- 
looked-for house of entertainment. Although it 
was quite late, Capt. Josiah Trew was easily 
roused to admit the toil-worn traveller and his 
little companion, who now stood beside him at the 
threshold; fur something told him that it was more 
secmly that she should walk than be carried into 
the house. He had also tied a handkerchief under 
her chin, in the fashion of a gipsy head dress. 

They were soon placed by a comfortable fire in 
a good house, well stored, and biessed with 
a hearty and hospitable landlord. The females, 
as it is the custom of the country, were speedily 
afoot, and busy preparing the required repast. We 
fancy we can see the mirth-lit countenance of face- 
tious Josiah beaming with downright exultation, as 
he issued his miraculous orders for every viand the 
house could afford to comfort the wearied travel- 
lers. Wecan also fgncy that we see his features 
o’er-clouded and his eye glistening with genuine 
feeling as he related that the whole country side 
had been up and in search of a child lost in the 
woods; that parties had gone in all directions, but 
unhappily without success, and that one of the peo- 
ple, deeply distressed on the occasion, was now in 
the house. ur traveller immediately exclaimed 
that Providence had made him the happy instru- 
ment of recovering that lost child, who now sat be- 
fore them. Every one flew round the little girl, 
examined and fondled her, and vented exclama- 
tions of amaze and satisfiction. During this sud- 
den bustle, a person from the adjoining chamber 
rushed wildly in among the company, snatched the 
hand of little Lydia gazed on her for a moment, 
then clasped her to his bosom. It was her father! 

What a scene was here! what an overflowing 
of the finest feelings which adorn humanity! what 
a gratifying interchange of those pure affections 
which spring from sincerity and truth! But what 
tongue can tell, what pen portray the varied emo- 
tions which fleeted in rapid succession through the 
minds of that painfully happy group. ‘The half- 
frantic joy and gratitude of the parent, the wander- 
ing fits «f delight of the enfeebled little sufferer, 
the conscious self-satisfaction of the deliverer, the 
officious but sincere gratulations of the excited in- 
mates, must all be estimated by the susceptibility 
of the reader. 

The beautiful train of circumstances which Pro- 
vidence employed in this affecting story is worthy 
of serious consideration. If the traveller had pass- 
ed Hart’s Mills when people were stirring abroad; 
if Shin Creek had been bridged; if the tree had 
fallen across; if he had no gun when he thought a 
bear was by; if these facts had happened, the child 
might have perished, 


CHARITY REWARDED—A FACT. 


B. was a native of Alsace; and, on a journey he 
made to K , he married. He inhabited a 
small house without the gates of the town; and 
his employment barely subsisted him, though he 
constantly worked for rich and respectable people 
in the city. He was a painter and gilder. 
Every evening he was accustomed to bring bread 
home with him, for his family from the produce of 
his work. It happened, however, once, that he 
did not receive his money. Although God has 
expressly commanded, “ that the sun shall not go 
down brfore the labourer receives his hire,” yet 
the degenerate Christian pays but little attention 
to the commands of his Maker. Very many, 
and clergymen amongst the number, are not even 
acquainted with all his written commands, more 
especially those in the Old Testament, notwith- 
standing Jesus Christ has absolutely declared in 
Matt. v. 18, that all shall be strictly observed, and 
that not a jot or tittle thereof shall fail. Now 
could the poor gilder no longer get paid by his 
employers. For some time however he was en- 
abled to carry home bread with him as usual, to 
his hungry family; but at length every source 
was exhausted. ‘Throughout the day, during 
his work, he put up an inward prayer to God, 
that he would graciously dispose the hearts of his 
masters in his favour, so that they might not allow 
him to go home pennyless; but the day passed, 
the term of labour finished, and the poor husband 
and father had nothing, nothing at all to take home 
with him! Melancholy and sad he entered the 
suburbs where he lived, with a heavy heart and 
downcast eyes. Some one going towards the city, 
met him, saluted him as he passed, and slipping 
a piece of silver into his hand, glided by him. 
B. stuod stock still, astonished; and shouting 
aloud, with eyes uplifted, tears ran down his 
cheeks; and he bitterly reproached himself for 
his vile unbelief in that who feeds the ravens, 
and numbers the very hairs of our heads. 

Passing onwards, his way lay through a 
path between two hedges, where he heard a 
faint voice in a mournful, complaining strain; 
and, as he looked around him to know from 
whence it proceeded, he saw a young man, who 
had the appearance of a traveller, lying on the 
grass, pale, weak, and emaciated. “ What is the 
matter, my friend?” asked the poor painter. 
“ Sir, | am a travelling mechanic, and am going 
towards home. I have yet far to go. As my 
money run short, I was obliged to act with the 
utmost frugality, and expended daily only what 
my most urgent neces-ities demanded ; notwith- 
standing, my money is all gone. The whole of 
this day have I pursued my journey without tastin 


food ; and my strength is so entirely exhausted, 


TAN CONSISTENCY.—The Presbyterian Board of 


todot He nothing but the small piece Christi 
silver; should he give bim that? But whet would | tal and Prectical Religion: dee ved ce pmene By 
remain for his hungty expecting children? Per-| pp from the last Loudon 
lexed, confounded, almost mechanically, without | Tract No. XX—Claims afthe Gospel Ministry te on 


nowing what he said he demanded of the young 
man if he had no small money about him, even of 
the most trifling yalue, to give in exchange for 
his little piece of silver. “O, my dear sir, would 
I had; I should not lie a oy here!” The heart 
of poor B, felt a terrible 
shrugging his shoulders, with great sorrow, 
and heaviness of mind, he pursued his way but 
went vot far ; his piece 
in his pocket; he ily turned back, gave it to 
the poor traveller, and with great agitation turned 
away quickly, weeping, sobbing, and almost reeling 
likeadrunken man. He not ed far 
before he met a man with several loaves of 
bread, which he carried under hia arms, comin 
directly towards him. As they approached 
other, the man saluted him in a friendly manuer ; 
and passing him, slipped one of the loaves under 
his arm, putting a dollar into his hand hasten- 
ed away. The poor painter threw himself on the 
grass and wept aloud. 

Who can read withont the deepest emotion, this 
wonderful relation of the gracious providence of 
God towards the necessities of his children! The 
worthy painter acted with such pure humanity, 
and the hand of God so visibly interposed, that 
while we are compelled to bestow our warmest ap- 
abe on his conduct, we are led to offer our 

umble adoration at the throne of grace. Such 
tales as these are like apples of gold in dishes of 
silver; end though at all times, yet in our days 
more especially, a word in due season. If the 
poor Christian is led to further perseverance in his 
confidence in God, who hears and answers prayer, 
and the weak believer taught to blush for his un- 
belief, this memorable instance of God’s paternal 
care will not have been recorded in vain !—Swiss 
Magazine. 

INFLUENCE OF SYLVAN SCENERY. 
BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 


I love the city and its busy huin; I love that 
glad excitement of the crowd, which makes the 


pulse beat quick—the freedom from restraint— | Married 


the absence of those curious eyes and idle tongues, 
which persecute you in vil and provincial 
towns. I love the country, too, in its seasons; and 
there is no scene over which my eyes rove with 
more delight than the face of a summer landscape, 
dimpled with soft sunny hollows, and smiling in 
all the freshness and luxuriance of June. There 
is no book in which 1 read sweeter lessons of vir- 
tue, or find the beauty of a quiet life more legibly 
recorded. My heart drinks in the tranquility of 
the scene ; and I never hear the sweet warble of 
a bird from its native wood, without a silent wish 
that euch a cheerful voice and peaceful shade were 
mine. ‘here is a beautiful moral feeling connec- 
ted with every thing in rural life, which is not 
dreamed of in the philosophy of the city; the 
voice of the brook, and the language of the winds 
and woods are no poetic fiction. What an im- 
pressive lesson is there in the opening bud of 
spring! What an eloquent homily in the fall of 
the autumnal leaf! How well does the song of a 
passing bird represent the glad but transitory days 
of youth! and in the hollow tree and hooting owl 
what a melancholy image of the decay and imbe- 
cility of old age! In the beautiful language of an 
English poet— 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit—every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 

From loneliest nook. 


"Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swings, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the field, and ever rings 

A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to the fane most catholic and solemn 

Which God has planned. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 

Its choirs the wind and waves—its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 


There, amid svlitude and shade, I wander, 
Through the green aisle, and, stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 

The ways of God. 


ANECDOTE OF AN AFRICAN PREACHER, 


There lived in his immediate vicinity a res- 
pectable man, who had become interested on the 
subject of religion, and who had begun with 
some earnestness to search the scriptures. He 
had read but a few chapters, when he became 
greatly perplexed with some of those passages which 
an inspired apostle has declared to be “ hard to be 
understood.” In this state of mind he repaired to 
our preacher for instruction and help, and found 
him at noon, on a sultry day in summer, labori- 
ously engaged hoeing his corn. As the man ap- 
proached, the preacher with patriarchal simplicity 
leant upon the handle of his hoe, and listened to 
his story. “Uncle Jack,” said he, “I have disco- 
vered lately that I am a great sinner. and | com- 
menced reading the Bible, that I may learn what I 
must do to be saved. But I have met with a pas- 
sage here,” holding up his Bible, ** which I know 
not what to do with. It is this: ‘ God will have 
mercy upon whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth.” What does this mean?” A 
short pause intervened, and the old African replied 
as follows: “ Master, if 1 have been rightly in- 
formed, it has not been but a day or two since you 
began to read the Bible, and, if | remember right- 
ly, that passage you have mentioned is away yon- 
der in Romans. Long before a get to that, at 
the-very beginning of the gospel] it is said, ‘ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ Now, have 
you done with that? The truth is, you have 
read entirely too fast. You must begin again, and 
take things as God has been pleased to place 
them. When you have done all that you are told 
to do in Matthew, come and talk about Romans,” 

Having thus answered, the o!d preacher resum- 
ed his work, and left the man to his own reflections. 
Who does not admire the simplicity and good sense 
which characterized this reply? Could the most 
learned polemic more effectually have met and dis- 
posed of such a difficulty? The gentleman parti- 
cularly interested in this incident, gave me an ac- 
count of it with his own lips. He still lives, and 
will in all probability see this statement of it. 

Most readily will he testify to its strict accura- 
cy ; and most joyfully will he now say, as he said 
to me then, “It convinced me most fully of the 
mistake into which I had fallen. I took the old 
man’s advice ; | soon saw its propriety and wisdom, 
re hope to bless God for ever sending me to 

im. 


“THE FIELD OF BLOOD” AT JERUSALEM. 


At a late soiree of the Dublin College of physi- 
ciaus, a highly interesting paper was read by Dr. 
Wilde, giving an account of a remarkable tomb 
discovered at Jerusalem, which he had in person 


examined ; and from the remains found therein, he | 


was led to believe it to be the “ Aceldama, or Field 
of Blood,” purchased with the 30 pieces of silver re- 
turned by Judas to the Jewish priests! The door- 
way of this tomb was of a mixed architecture, the 
illars and pediment being Grecian ; the floral em- 
llishments on the architrave Hebrew, and the 
door itself solid stone, hung on horizontal hinges. 
Inside it was a large chamber hewn out of the solid 
rock, each having smaller crypts in each of the 
three sides, in all of which human remains were 
found. The skulls which he exhibited, were of 
nations who never inhabited that land, therefore 
“ strangers” at Jerusalem at this period. NoJew- 
ish remains were found. The skulls belonged to 
the Mongolian, Ethiopian, or the mixed races; two 
of them, on the authority of Dr. Pritchard, were of 
Turkish origin, one an African, probably a negro 
of Mozambique. The tomb was accidentally dis- 


covered by an Arab of Siloe. The inference Dr. | fs 


Wilde drew was, that it was the true Potter's 
Field, being used fur the burial of strangers who 
died in Jerusalem. 


conflict. At last, 


of money burned like fire | 24) ana 


F 


ae. Price four cents, or two dollars and fifty cents 
dred. WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board _ 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philade!ph 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—-J. Whetha 
lphia, has 


Iph on 
works which he offers for 


Annotationes Sacre ; being a Critical 

n of the most important An- 

collected and 
best Commentators, both es and 


june 23 


matter tramalated into 

& copious body of original Annutations, by the Rev. § 

T. Bloomfield M.D. of § ambridge / athe 

new Literal Translation from the original Greek 

A postolieal with a Commentary and Notes Philologicel, 


of “ Harmony of the Gospels &e.”’complete in 6 vols. 8v 
Works of the Right Rev. William Warbarton D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester a new Edition in 12 vole. 8vo, to which is 
prefixed a discourse 5 way of General Preface containing some 
acconnt of the Lift, Wri , and Character of the Author, by 
Richard Hurd, D. D., Lord p of Worcester, 


blished by R. 
The Christian 
y Rey, w. 


Fanaticism, Slavery, Law &e. &e y 
Cuyler, D.D., with an Introduct ’ Green, 
Se pp. ction, by the Rev, Ashbel Green, 
. titut Hustory of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, B 
Part, 1705 4 Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D. 
v lately pul the Minister's Family. Hol ouse 
by Miss Sinelair, Dominion of Christ, by Rev, wan > 
= rene Churches of New York, 


Father at Home, by Dr. Brownlee. Symington on the Atone- 


ment, Stevenson's Offices of Christ, Ke. Ke. 

EW BOOK STORE.—The subscriber respectfully informe 
N his friends and the public, that he has 
Book Storein North Gay street, Baltimore, third y tren! Aas Balti- 
more street, and has just received a large assortment of Religi- 
ous and other books New York and Philadelphia, com 
ing some of the latest from the presa, such as the World’s Re- 
ligion, Wonders of Nature, Life’s Lesson, Shanty the Black- 
smith, ‘The Lo.ty and Lowly Way, Maternal Love, the § 
of Grace, Beauties of Robert Hall, Phrenology in the Family 
Fragments, by Dr. Spring; Hints and Sketches, by a Lady: 

rried Lift, Porteus’ Lectures, Private Thoughts, Christian 
Father at Home, Seripture Guide, The Three Last Things 
Whitefieid’s Persuasives to Religion, Life and Times of Bun- 
yom Minister’s Family, Maleom's Travels, Dominion of Christ, 
)ffices of Christ, Symington on the Atonement, Junkin on Jus- 
tifieation, History of the Presbyterian Church, by Dr. Hodge. 
He keeps also on hand Presbyterian Tracts and all kinds of 


OTICE.—James R. Webb, having taken his brother George 
IN Webb ints the business a the south- west cor- 
Second streets i tinued 

under the firm of J. R. & Awe 

would respectfully request of his friends 
tomers, a continuance of their fevers to the new — The 
business will be conducted by Mr. G, Webb, (who has lived 
with him several years) upon the same rinciples as heretofore. 
— — to give satisthetion, and to make thie 
y other as a family grocery store, 


HOLLY SEMINARY—New Jersey, Boardin 
School for 2, cizht 
frome Boys, eighteen miler from Philadelphia, and six 


This institution been in successful o tion for five years 
under the dircetionof J. & C.Plott:, Principals and Proprietors, 
Che number of boarders is limited to thirty, who live with the 
mh rm with them at the same table, and are constant! 
with t in their sleeping and waking hours—their study 
rreereation, The course of studies embraces the ancient 
and modern languages, mm connexion with the Commercial, 
Seientifie, and Mathematical branches. The expense for the 
above course is 8250 per annum, payable quarterly in advance, 
Music, Drawing, bed bedding, ce. extra. There are two ses- 
sions in a year divided into twenty-two wecks each, the one 
commencing on. the firt of May, and the other on the first of 


The proprietors would also inform the publie that t ha 

established a seminary for young ladies, in the same ee 

a —— of a _—e — the hoy’s school, under the direction of 
t 


terms per annam able quar- 
terly in advance, usie, Drawing, Ancieut on’ lan- 
guages, £10 a quarterextra. Also and beddingextra, We 
ean with confidence to or 
ians, desirous sending their sons 
Realthy and secure place of education, 
_J.&C. PLOTTS., 


june 29 
HE AFRICAN RACE.—Haswell, Barrington, & Haswe 
293 Market street, Philadeiphia, have 4 published in 
vol, 12mo., An In a into the Condition and Prospects of the 
African Race in t nited States, and the means of bettering 
its Fortunes, By an Aimerican. 

‘* This volume isa manual which ought to be in the 
of every citizen of the United States, since it discusses topics of 
great moment to all, in a strain of tempered earnesiness and 
sincerity, and with such obvious knowledge and reflection, as 
must bring them home to the minds and conseiences of all. 

** The coneluding chapter is an appeal to the Union, made in 
a proper American Spirit, in which the compatibility of the 
i of the States, and of their citizens with their highest mo- 
al obligations, is enlarged and successfully exhibited.”—Colo- 


r 
r 
nization Herald, june 29—3¢ 


CARD.—The subscriber having disposed of his store to 
Mr. James R, Webb, (an old and = grocer,) would re- 
oe commend him to the favour of aj! his old ecastomers, 
in the full belief that all wiil be well pleased with the change, 
as well or served, SIMON COLTON, 
“‘emperance, Cash Tea and Grocery Store, 275 Market st 
north side, three doors above Seventh street, Philadelphia. 9 
june 29 
TEW PUBLICATIONS.—The Metropolitan Pulpit; 
N Sketches of the most Popular Preachers in L ~ By 
the author of Random Recollections, ke. ‘Ihe Characters of 
Schiller, by Mra, Ellet. Birds and Flowers, and oiher 
Country things, by Mary Howitt. Transplanted Flowers; or 
Memoirs of Mrs, +> daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq., 
and the Duchess De lic, daughter of Madam De Siael. 
With an Appendix, by Robert Baird. Contributions to the Ec- 
clesiustical History of the United States, by Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D. vol, 2, Sermons by the late Rev, Edward D, Griffin. D.D. 
to which is prefixed a memoir of his life, by Wm. B. Sprague, 
.D.2 vols. The Christian Youth's Book, by Dr. Brownlee. 
Just received and for sale by H. PERKINS, 
june 29 134 Chesnut street. 


YS INSTITUTE FOR BOOK-KEEPERS,—South 
East corner of 5th and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 
Recommendatiwns,—From our knowledge of Mr. Dando’s 

character, and his competency as a practical aceountant, we 

take pleasure in recommending him, as possessing every quali- 
fication necessary for instructing im the science of Book-keep- 
ing, and believe his method of imparting the same, well adapted 
to fit young men for the duties of the counting house. 
Brady & Dowing, Aertsen Maceoun & Kitchie, 
Baker & Moss, Mordecai D. Lewis, 


Cave & Schaffer, Lee & Welsh, 

Frederick Fraley, Wm. A. R 

Wm, W. Ma Wm. 8S. Toor, 

Sampson Tams, Jackson, 
i 


pupiis. 
Prospectuses on the plan of tuition given on a i 
Hours of Mr. Dando’s personal attendance morning, half past 
cighto’clock to twelve, Afternoon, three o’clock tu five. Even- 
ing, seven o’clock to quarter past nine, may 18—6mo. 


Jews TEA STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, 
_ No, 244 Market St above Seventh, south side, Philadel- 
phia. To the above establishment, the subscribers desire to di- 
rect, the attention of their friends and customers, and strangers 
visiting the city who wish to purchase their stock of 

&c., fur family use, before returninghome, A visit to the Store 
is particularly requested, and an examination of the quality and 
variety of the Goods, whieh it is confidently believed are not 
surpassed by any in the city, such as Choiee Green and Black 
Teas of the latest oy per Loaf, Lump, and Brown Su- 
gars, and Boston double Loaf do. Buston Syrup, New York, 
Sugar House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses. 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, D Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co,, Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasar; Fresh Italian Macearo- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces ; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Gevernment Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Ohves, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be sold on the most 
reasonable terms. BALDWIN & COLTON, 


april 6, 
wey PHILADELPHIA COUNTY.—The Rev. 

John Mason and Alfred J. Perkins, assisted by a compe- 
tent Teacher of Modern Languages and of Music, have estab- 
lished a school for the education of boys, at Bridesburg, Phila- 
delphia County. The location, on the Delaware river, five 
miles above Philadelphia, is in a A ~~ and healthy neigh- 
bourhood. The houses and grounds, belonging to the establish- 


ment, are spacious and in complete order ; affording every com - 
furt that ean be required, and entirely removed from all dissipa- 
tion and vice, No expense has been spared in procuring a 
situation in the highest degree desirable. 

The school was opened on the first inst., and will be composed 
of no more boys than can live with comfort in the mansion house, 
with the family of the Principals of the School. Every boy 
will be re as amember of the family. The government 
of the School will be entirely domestic and parental, 

The plan of the School embraces a thorough development of 
the moral, intellectual, and social character. 

The moral discipline of the School will be regarded as of pri- 
mary im nee. 

After the pupil has become familiar with the rudiments of a 
thorough English Education, his time will be chiefly devoted 
to the study of the Mathema and the Greek and Latin lan- 


It will be the constant aim of the Principals of the School to 
prepare the pupils, whose education may be committed to their 
care, to enter any circles of society, the different departments 


dollars; a 
the first of Nuvember, one hundred and eighty dollars. is 
amount covering all ex with none of the customary extra 
charges ; and invari to be paid in advance. 
JOHN MASON, 
ALFRED J, PERKINS. 
Parents or Guardians who are not known to either of the 
Principals, and who may wish for further infurmation eoneeru- 
ing this School, are permitted to refer to P 
he faculty of Yale College, from whom Mr. Perkins has a 
full and strong recommendation, asin every way qualified to 
conduct such an establishment, 


To Professor Albert B. Dodd, of Princeton C 


Perkins, and 

Esquires, 

At Bridesburg, to C G. D.R of United States 
Aled Ranks, Morn, 


Army, Alfred hony Newbold, 
idesburg, May 1, 1839. june 1-1? 
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| NATURE'S WORSHIP. | } 
BY WM.B.TAPRAN. q 
stole away from the hot to vepait' lange 
atreogth, by a Sabbath’s East Marshfielk 
and there indited for my little daughter, as 
| lows: 3 
How the tiny wren is making 
| wing valuable 
portiun is systema tion, in which cach 
1 
of the the Apostle Pa 
| 
| 
)D* BROWNLEE’S NEW WORK —Just P 
Carter, No. 58 Canal street, New York, 7 
Youth’s Book and Communicant’s Manual, b 
p. 12mo, 
| The com work af Henry Seon 1, ineludi 
God in the Soul of Man, &e, $70 of 
. Phe Signs of the Tim's, a Series of Lectures delivered in the 
= | 
4 ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
the . 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
guages. 
| The Modern Languages, together with Music, both vocal and : 
strumental, and such physical exercises as may tend to 
orm the manners of gentlemen, will be pursued as recreations, 
not being allowed to infringe on the segpelar hours of study and 
recitation. 
| 
| business, OF the Colk ges for whic y may Oe miended. 
. | The expenses of the School will be, for the suromer term, of 
| four months, commencing June first, one handred and twenty 
| 
| 
‘ | In whey to A. Dallas Bache, President of Girard 
College ; Professor Vethake, and Professor Park, of the Univer- 
7 sity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Jacob Randolph; Dr. Franklin 
| Bache ; Dr. George McClellan; Matthew Newkirk, Robert A. 


